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Agricultural Societies In 
Ante-Bellum Alabama 


By WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


Because OF THE GREAT and abiding interest in cotton in the 
Old South, there has developed a persistent conception that 
Southerners were only slightly concerned with such matters 
as scientific farming and improvement of their land.* Indeed, 
since cotton was king, serious consideration of other farm ac- 
tivities, particularly in the Cotton Belt, is supposed to have 
been practically non-existent. This stereotyped interpretation 
is not correct, however, for there is now abundant evidence to 
prove that the Old South, including Alabama, possessed many 
promoters and crusading practitioners of ““modern”’ scientific 
farming. ‘The best known and most outspoken of these pub- 
licists were planters of cotton. Because many.of them were 
large planters who gave much of their attention to producing 
cotton, there has developed a broadly accepted belief, even 
one of ridicule, that they were merely playing at scientific 
farming, that they were “book farmers” or gentlemen farmers 
entirely unaccustomed to dirt and that they were not serious 
reformers at all. It is an established fact, however, that many 
of them practiced crop rotation, hillside ditching, contour 
plowing, use of fertilizers and farm machinery, breeding of 
stock and many other advanced methods of agriculture in the 
best sense of the word. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that cotton planters most particularly realized the need of 
diversification and that many of them practiced it. A large 


1 This paper, read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association, 
Auburn, April 6, 1951, resulted from research made possible by a grant-in-aid (1950) 
from the Social Science Research Council. 


part of the United States, including much of the South, was 
well on its way towards an agricultural revolution in 1860.? 

Interest in improved farming methods throughout the 
United States was expressed by means of the organization and 
operation of agricultural societies and fairs, and a favorable 
press. By 1860 every Southern state sponsored either a state 
fair or society, unmistakably indicating that the trend was 
national. In Alabama the growth of local and county groups 
also created an urge for a state society (the first of which was 
established in 1852 only to be reorganized and more success- 
fully reestablished three years later), which, in turn, encour- 
aged the founding of more local clubs.* Alabama’s support of 
many agricultural societies compares favorably with Virginia’s 
and Georgia’s, the two states generally recognized as leaders 
in the movement in the ante-bellum South.® 

‘Two societies were organized in Alabama in the late 1820's, 
both of them proposing a curtailment of cotton production. 
The first was established in Monroe County, September, 1828 
to combat the so-called “tariff of abominations” which was so 
unpopular in the South. Although the society’s main purpose 
was to complain about the tariff, it also resolved “‘to promote 
the culture of some staple production suited to our climate, 


2 James C. Bonner, “Genesis of Agricultural Reform in the Cotton Belt,” Journal of 
Southern History, 1X, 475-500 (November, 1943); Avery O. Craven, “The Agricul- 
tural Reformers of the Ante-Bellum South,” American Historical Review, XXXIII, 
302-315 (January, 1928). 

8 See, for example, Albert L. Demaree, The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860 
(New York, 1941), passim, and Wayne C. Neely, The Agricultural Fair (New York, 
1935), passim. 

4 American Cotton Planter, III, 40-50 (February, 1855); Mobile Daily Advertiser, 
January 30, 1852; Weekly Alabama Journal (Montgomery), November 13, 1852; 
Southern Cultivator, XIII, 57 (February, 1855). 

5 Louis B. Schmidt, “The Agricultural Revolution in the United States, 1860-1930,” 
Science, LXII, 585-594 (December 12, 1930). See, also, James C. Bonner, “Profile of 
a Late Ante-Bellum Community,” American Historical Review, XLIX, 663-680 (July, 
1944) ; Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (Urbana, 1926), passim; and Elizabeth McTyeire 
Essler, “The Agricultural Reform Movement in Alabama, 1850-1860,” Alabama Re- 
view, I, 243-260 (October, 1948). 
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and which directs the attention of planters from the growing 
of cotton now produced in excess.’”’* Presumably, this society 
was soon abandoned. The second, the original scientific so- 
ciety in the state, was chartered in Greensboro in 1828, and 
held its first regular meeting the next year. While celebrating 
its first anniversary, in September, 1830, its president, Doctor 
Robert W. Withers, described its objective as follows: ‘“To 
excite and keep alive, that state of activity and enterprise into 
which our necessities have driven us—to direct the agricul- 
tural interests of our southern country, into more useful and 
profitable channels . . . than can be done when all are ex- 
clusively devoted to one object [cotton raising which had] 
long ceased to remunerate its cultivators with any thing like a 
fair equivalent for their labor. . . .”7 Otherwise, he said, 
Alabama would suffer from worn-out lands as had Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia. After several years operation, in- 
cluding the staging of two fairs in the early 1830’s, this Greens- 
boro society was discontinued until 1850, at which time it 
was revived into one of the most important in the state.®° 
Agricultural organizations first became prominent in Ala- 
bama during the 1840’s.° Among them were the Society of 
Fort Mitchell, in Russell County, whose members demon- 
strated much interest in applying chemistry to farming; the 
Talladega Agricultural and Mechanical Association, which 
functioned for about five years;* the Monroe and Conecuh 
Society, which encouraged its members to ‘‘ameliorate” their 


6 Tuscaloosa Chronicle, October 18, 1828. 

17 American Farmer, XII, 241-243 (October, 1830). 

8 Alabama Planter, IV, 230 (June 17, 1850); Alabama Beacon (Greensboro), August 
16, 1851, August 13, 1858. 

® Few clubs seem to have functioned in Alabama during the 1830's, although the 
Agricultural Society of South Alabama, with headquarters in Montgomery, was 
rather active in that decade (Montgomery Daily Post, July 21, 26, 1860; Southern 
Agriculturist, II, 281-292, June, 1842). 

10 [bid., IV, 312 (August, 1844). 

11 Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for the Year 1850, Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, 1851), pp. 459-462. 
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land by employing fertilizers and deep plowing;’? the Clarke 
County Society;!* and the Chunnennuggee Horticultural So- 
ciety, of Macon County.4* The most interesting one of its 
type in the 1840’s was the Barbour County Agricultural So- 
ciety, which held its meetings alternately at Glenville and Eu- 
faula. Among the subjects that it studied were fall plowing, 
fertilizing, horticulture, mechanical arts, deep plowing, the 
potential possibilities of cotton seed as a manure, value of 
oxen for farm purposes, management of slaves, raising and 
fattening hogs, and advantages of an agricultural press. Mem- 
bers also considered how much food to ration to slaves “when 
they have free access to vegetables and milk.”* Such activities 
led W. W. McGuire, editor of The Alabama Planter, pub- 
lished in Mobile, to write in August, 1849: “we have... 
among us scattered here and there, a number of most intelli- 
gent and practical agriculturists, ... By the organization of 
county agricultural societies, with a rule for holding annual 
state fairs at some suitable place, all this intelligence and 
practical skill might be brought together and made common 
property for the good of all.’*¢ 

The 1850’s may be designated as the “golden” decade of 
agricultural societies in Alabama; and it is believed that 
neither before nor since has so much interest in them existed 
in the state. Functioning in the years from 1850 to 1861 were 
at least thirty organizations representing every section of the 
state. Typical local clubs were established at Robinson 
Springs, Eufaula, Catoma, Benton, Selma, Union Springs, 
LaFayette, Greensboro, Lynchburg, Linden, Tuscaloosa, and 


12 Southern Cultivator, IV, 190-191 (December, 1846). 

18 Ibid.,, IV, 160 (October, 1846). 

14 Alabama Planter, III, 154 (April 16, 1849); Soil of the South, I, 24 (February, 
1851). 

15 Southern Cultivator, IV, 143-144 (September, 1846); see also ibid., I, 134-135 
(August, 1843), III, 76-78 (May, 1845), IV, 113-114 (August, 1846), V, 76-78 (May, 
1847). 

16 Alabama Planter, III, 312 (August 27, 1849). 
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Mobile.” Among the county groups were those in Dallas, 
Chambers, Montgomery, Lowndes, Autauga, Choctaw, Lau- 
derdale, Madison, Pickens, and Limestone.’* Subjects of 
interest to the Lowndes County association were representa- 
tive. Its members studied “the introduction of new imple- 
ments, animals, trees and seeds, and such other matters as may 
promote the interests of the society.’”® Most of the clubs 
favored regular meetings. Fairs were conducted less fre- 
quently, of course. Programs of the meetings ordinarily cen- 
tered around discussions of such problems as general farm 
management, small grains, red clover as a soil builder, methods 
of reclamation, and so forth. Overcropping of cotton was 
frequently lamented.” Fair exhibits, for which elaborate 
premiums were sometimes awarded, included the following: 
field crops, cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits, needle work, rugs, wax work, flowers, and fine arts. 
As many as 200 premiums were sometimes awarded at the 
fairs. 

Two of the most active organizations in ante-bellum Ala- 
bama were the Mobile and the Chunnennuggee horticultural 
societies, the latter of which drew its members from the popu- 


17 Ibid., VIII, 169 (May 1, 1854); American Cotton Planter, I, 268-271 (September, 
1851), IV, 93 (March, 1856); Dallas Gazette (Cahaba), April 8, 1859; Alabama 
Journal, July 16, 1850, April 15, 1853; Soil of the South, I, 117-118, 164-165 (August, 
November, 1851), II, 307-308, 318 (August, 1852), IV, 66 (February, 1854); Southern 
Cultivator, IX, 3-4 (January, 1851); Independent Monitor (Tuscaloosa), May 6, 
1858. 

18 American Cotton Planter, II, 275 (September, 1854), III, 221 (July, 1855); Dallas 
Gazette, June 19, 1857; West Alabamian (Carrollton), August 15, 1855; Florence 
Gazette, March 13, 1861; Alabama Beacon, March 28, 1851; Southern Advocate 
(Huntsville), November 16, 1853, November 4, 1858; Montgomery Advertiser and 
State Gazette, August 20, 1853; Autauga Citizen (Prattville), September 29, 1853, 
May 24, 1855. 

19 Dallas Gazette, April 8, 1859. 

20 Alabama Planter, IV, 273, 298, 417 (July 29, August 19, December 2, 1850); 
American Cotton Planter, I, 268-271 (September, 1853); Alabama Beacon, August 
20, 1852; Alabama Journal, August 20, 1853; Soil of the South, II, 378 (December, 
1852). 

21 ee Cotton Planter, 1, 224, 286-287 (July, September, 1853); IV, 93, 287 
(March, September, 1856); Florence Gazette, October 24, 1860; Montgomery Weekly 
Advertiser, October 3, 1860. 
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lation scattered throughout Chunnennuggee Ridge. The 
Mobile club was organized in 1853 to encourage production 
and display of such objects as flowers, vegetables, poultry, and 
needlework and other home prepared articles. At its second 
fair, in 1854, it attracted more than 5,000 spectators and par- 
ticipants. By 1860 the Mobile fair was a leading annual social 
event in the state.?? Mobile drew the crowds, but Chunnen- 
nuggee held its own in other respects. Few Alabama garden 
or horticultural groups have excelled the Chunnennuggee so- 
ciety for showmanship, accomplishments, and publicity. It 
was eulogized by leading newspapers and journals of the period 
and visitors came from many parts of the South to attend its 
annual fairs.* ‘These attendants were amply rewarded, for 
Chunnennuggee Ridge, a large area of tableland commencing 
about forty miles southeast of Montgomery, possessed many 
attractions. One report was that its inhabitants, largely of 
Georgia extraction, could “‘drink pure water, breath pure air, 
enjoy uninterrupted health, and educate their children in all 
the refinement of city life without exposure to the city’s at- 
tendant vices.’’** 

The Chunnennuggee fairs were exciting and breath-taking. 
The grounds consisted of a five-acre plot, landscaped and 
planted with choice flowers, shrubbery and fruit trees. Sum- 
mer houses, arbors and trellises abounded. In the center was 
a circular pavillion, forty feet in diameter, “with luxuriant 
roses and delicate jassamines [sic] climbing upon it.””* Partly 
through the presence of their Society, the people of the area 
are said to have “made the wilderness blossom like a rose.””* 
The society’s influence was undoubtedly also felt in the ad- 
22 Alabama Planter, VII, 81, 211 (February 14, May 30, 1853), VIII, 177, 193 (May 
8, 22, 1854); American Cotton Planter, IV, 311-312 (October, 1856); Montgomery 
Daily Post, May 14, 1860; Soil of the South, V, 127 (April, 1855). 

28 See, for example, ibid., VI, 103 (April, 1856), DeBow’s Review, XIX, 725-728 
(December, 1855), and Southern Cultivator, XII, 153 (May, 1854) . 
24 Montgomery Daily Mail, March 23, 1859. 


25 Southern Cultivator, XII, 195 (June, 1854). 
26 American Cotton Planter, I, 114 (April, 1853). 
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jacent Black Belt. Shown at the monthly and annual fairs 
were vegetables, canned foods, fruits, flowers, domestic ar- 
ticles, and poultry of all sorts, for which numerous premiums 
were awarded. A horse show was sometimes an added at- 
traction.” Visitors enjoyed picnics, magnificent dinners, 
dances, and concerts. Always featured were speakers, usually 
a politician and an agriculturist. In 1853, for example, Wylie 
W. Mason of Auburn reminded his listeners that the sciences 
of geology, mineralogy and botany were necessary tools of the 
farmer. In an oratorical flourish typical of the times, he con- 
cluded that chemistry was of greatest utility, saying, “‘we must 
school ourselves in the halls of Chemical learning and re- 
search; our offerings must be laid upon her altars; we must 
consult her oracles.’’”® 

Several societies in the 1850’s crossed county lines. The 
membership of one of them, the Muscogee and Russell County 
Society, consisted of Alabamians and Georgians, and after 
1852 it was known as the Georgia and Alabama Agricultural 
Society. Its headquarters and the site of its fairs was Colum- 
bus, Georgia. Led by a most energetic secretary, Charles A. 
Peabody, an outstanding horticulturist of national reputation, 
members studied cotton prices, drainage methods, cultivation 
of the peanut and other subjects.” Another multi-county 
organization was the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Western Alabama, whose members came from Marengo, 
Greene, Clarke, Perry, Pickens, Choctaw, Mobile, Bibb, ‘Tus- 
caloosa, Sumter, and Washington Counties. It functioned for 
only about three years before the Civil War, but conducted 
splendid fairs at Demopolis in 1859 and 1860. In arranging 
its first fair, which drew nearly 9,000 people, its members 
spent $10,000. The occasion was so successful that one editor 
27 Ibid., WI, 126 (April, 1855). 
28 Soil of the South, II, 527 (May, 1853). 
29 Ibid., I, 15-16, 188 (January, September, 1851), II, 307 (August, 1852), III, 386- 


389, 421-422 (January, February, 1853); Southern Cultivator, VIII, 108 (July, 1850), 
X, 310 (October, 1852). 
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remarked that visitors were ‘‘in ecstacies with what they saw.””®° 
A Tuscaloosa newspaper even reported that “during the en- 
tire five days of the Fair, we did not see a single drunken man, 
or know of a brawl or disturbance in all that vast assem- 
blage!’’** The Demopolis fairs were almost as elaborate as 
those held by the state society in the same period.* 

In the late 1850’s North Alabama also sponsored two intra- 
state societies. Beginning in 1857, Decatur was for four years 
the scene of fairs which particularly featured various kinds of 
animals. A Huntsville editor, for example, stated that the 
stock at the 1857 Decatur fair “was very fine . . . [and]. it 
evinced that, in this respect . . . the people of Limestone, 
Morgan, Lawrence, Lauderdale and Jackson [Counties] are 
alive to their duty and interest.” He hoped that the show 
““was a mere commencement—the inauguration of a new era 
in agricultural, mechanical and other pursuits in North Ala- 
bama.”** His wishes were partly realized, for almost im- 
mediately there was obtained from the state legislature a 
charter for the North Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, which for three years promoted better farming in 
its region.** In November, 1858 a rival society, the Tennessee 
Valley Agricultural and Mechanical Association, with head- 
quarters in Tuscumbia, was also organized. The Tuscumbia 
1859 fair was attended by 4,000 people, and on that occasion 
and in 1860 its exhibits consisted primarily of farm animals.* 
Undoubtedly, many North Alabamians took part in both the 
Decatur and Tuscumbia fairs. 


80 Gainesville Independent, November 12, 1859. 

81 Independent Monitor, November 12, 1859. 

82 Ibid., September 10, 1859; Alabama Beacon, December 2, 1859, November 9, 1860; 
Montgomery Daily Mail, November 22, 1858. 

33 Southern Advocate, October 8, 1857. 

34 Ibid., January 28, 1858, October 26, 1859; Florence Gazette, November 5, 1858, 
October 17, 1860. 

85 Ibid., November 12, 1858, November 2, 1859, November 7, 1860; Southern Ad- 
vocate, November 2, 1859. 
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Among the organizations in Alabama, the most important 
was the State Agricultural Society, of course. Its chief pro- 
moter was Noah B. Cloud, who from his arrival in Alabama 
in 1838 until 1861 was recognized as one of the South’s leading 
advocates of improved farming practices. Indeed, a long- 
time correspondent of The Southern Cultivator, a famous 
Georgia farm journal, spoke of him in 1859 as “one of the old 
veterans in the cause of our country’s agricultural salvation.”*¢ 
Cloud presided at the state society’s organization in Mont- 
gomery in January, 1852 and for three years was its chief 
booster. In 1853 he began publishing in Montgomery The 
American Cotton Planter (later The American Cotton Planter 
and Soil of the South). Through it, the official journal of the 
State Agricultural Society, he agitated for a more effective or- 
ganization than the one originally established and, in January, 
1855, again at Montgomery, he presided at a gathering of Ala- 
bama’s leading agriculturists, at which time the society was 
reorganized. From the latter date until the Civil War, the 
organization was one of the most highly publicized and in- 
fluential of its type in the South.*” 

Under the guiding hand of Cloud, its permanent secretary 
and leading spokesman, the State Agricultural Society served 
both as a clearing house for information on scientific and 
practical farming and as a promoter of local societies. Im- 
proved agriculture was regularly boosted by the American 
Cotton Planter, the circulation of which increased from less 
than 500 in 1853 to 10,000 in 1859. In every way the Planter 
was a leading agricultural journal. Throughout its publica- 
tion until June, 1861 its columns were crowded with corre- 
spondence from farmers of the South, that is, from dirt 
farmers, overseers, and women, as well as from “planters.” 


86 Southern Cultivator, XVII, 142 (May, 1859); see also Harper's Weekly, I, 756-757 
(November 27, 1858) . 

87 American Cotton Planter (1853-1856), passim; American Cotton Planter and Soil 
of the South (1857-1861), passim. 
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A large percentage of the contributors were Alabamians. 
Among the practices which they described and discussed, 
many of which were their own and which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the readers of the magazine, were crop diversification 
and rotation, commercial fertilizers, hillside ditching, hori- 
zontal plowing, drainage, fences, farm animals, medicine, 
foods, housing, clothes, Negro management, and government 
aid to agriculture. Moreover, in the late 1850’s the magazine 
often agitated for the establishment of an agricultural college 
in Alabama, but that crowning accomplishment was, of course, 
not realized until 1872.%* ; 

Aside from the monthly reminder through the columns of 
both the American Cotton Planter and dozens of newspapers 
of the necessities of scientific farming, an important activity 
of the State Agricultural Society from 1855 through 1860 was 
the management of magnificent annual fairs in Montgomery. 
The director of these fairs was Noah B. Cloud. The fair 
grounds, consisting of thirty acres equipped with buildings, 
stalls, amphitheatre, and a race track, were fully capable of 
operating fairs equal to any in the South in the period. 
Premium lists were much larger and more inclusive than 
those of local and county exhibitions. Montgomery on occa- 
sion drew as many as 12,000 spectators and participants to its 
fairs.*° All in all, the state fairs affected economic and social 
life in ante-bellum Alabama as much, perhaps more than, any 
other single influence in the years from 1855 to 1861. 

In January, 1852 one editor expressed his approval of the 
newly established State Agricultural Society as follows: ““The 
more agricultural associations, and the more agricultural pa- 
pers, we have in the State, the greater will be the interest 
taken in the cause of agriculture. Agricultural associations 
88 See Macon (Georgia) Journal and Messenger, December, 29, 1858. 

89 See, for example, the following Montgomery newspapers: Advertiser and State 
Gazette, November 28, 1855, November 21, 1857; Daily Confederation, November 8, 


1858; Daily Messenger, November 10, 1856; and Weekly Advertiser, November 23, 
1859, November 7, 1860. 
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and agricultural papers, are the levers with which the great 
agricultural reform now going on in this country has to be 
effected, and of course the more of them we have, the sooner 
will the work be accomplished.’ ‘This statement was a pro- 
phetic one, for Alabama organized her societies and press and 
she attained some noteworthy accomplishments in agriculture. 
Real estate values jumped from $78,870,718 in 1850 to $235, 
548,553 in 1860. In the same decade, improved farm land 
rose from 4,435,614 to 6,385,724 acres, and the value of farms 
from $64,323,224 to $175,824,622. More specifically, Ala- 
bama’s position as an agricultural state was most respectable 
in many instances in comparison with the other thirty-three 
states listed in the 1860 census. For example, the state ranked 
tenth in its value of both livestock and slaughtered animals, 
ninth in corn production, seventh in peas and beans, fifth in 
home-made manufactures, third in sweet potatoes, and second 
in cotton. Alabama’s yield of these articles was not greatly 
below that of the states of the Upper South; and she was the 
leader among the Gulf States. Looking at this group of items 
in regard to output and cash value on a per capita basis, Ala- 
bama was unquestionably one of the country’s leading agri- 
cultural states.*t Although the state was certainly not prac- 
ticing a fully balanced agricultural economy in 1860, it was 
quite obviously working seriously in that direction. 

Because of such accomplishments it is believed that Ala- 
bama and the South would have continued to evolve a full- 
blown program of diversified farming along with other por- 
tions of the United States, if a disrupting war had not come. 
But the troubles of the period 1860-1875, money-grasping 
40 Alabama Beacon, January 16, 1852. 

41 Agriculture of the United States in 1860, Compiled from the Original Returns of 
the Eighth Census (Washington, 1864), pp. xlvii,-xlix, Ixxiv, Ixxxi, xciv, cxxvi, 186- 
187; A Compendium of the Ninth Census (Washington, 1872), pp. 688, 690; Lewis 
C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (Washington, 
1933), II, 1040, 1042; Donald L. Kemmerer, “The Pre-Civil War South’s Leading 


Crop, Corn,” Agricultural History, XXIII, 236-239 (October, 1949); James B. Sellers, 
Slavery in Alabama (University, 1950), p. 41. 
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merchants, share-cropping, the crop lien system, an unwise 
dependency on cotton more pronounced than before 1860, 
selfish Bourbon politicians and concern with white supremacy, 
set back the Southern agricultural reform movement more 
than a generation. Furthermore, commercial fertilizer was 
no more a panacea in Alabama than elsewhere. From 1865 
to 1896, Southern farmers and others sought to promote their 
interests through the Patrons of Husbandry, the Greenback 
Movement, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the Populist Party. 
Finally, it was only through state and Federal agencies, sup- 
ported by money, educational campaigns, and trained person- 
nel, that scientific farming in the modern sense was developed. 
This new order of things was more advantageous to the farmer 
than the old one under the leadership of privately organized 
societies; and it provided better for his three basic concerns, 
production, distribution, and credit. 

These later developments, largely of the twentieth century, 
have caused many moderns to forget that present-day agri- 
culture rests solidly on numerous basic methods and interests 
advocated before 1860. It is a little known fact, for example, 
that hundreds of Alabamians and other Southerners as early 
as 1851 supported programs very similar to the sub-treasury 
plan of the Farmers’ Alliance of the 1880’s, as well as the con- 
trolled market, the ever-normal granary, and regulated prices 
of the ““New Deal” of the 1930’s and afterwards.** The ante- 
bellum plans failed mainly because of lack of government sup- 
port, state and national; the same plans enjoyed some success 
in the twentieth century because of both government and po- 
litical support. ‘That the ante-bellum South was interested 


42Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade; A Chronicle of the Farmer in Politics 
(New Haven, 1920), passim. 

43 These programs were consolidated in the so-called “Florida Plan” of 1851, a full 
statement of which is printed in the Tallahasee Florida Sentinel, August 5, 1851. 
For the organization in May, 1853 of the Agricultural Association of the Slavehold- 
ing States, which evolved from the “Florida Plan,” see American Cotton Planter, I, 
183-186 (June, 1853) and Montgomery Tri-Weekly Journal, May 6, 1853. 
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seriously in balanced farming is not altogether a strange no- 
tion. The intriguing historical fact here is that the effort in 
Alabama reached its peak at the precise time when the state, 
along with Mississippi, led the United States in the produc- 
tion of cotton.** 


44 Charles S. Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama (Montgomery, 1939), p. 42. 
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Caroline Lee Hentz’s Alabama 
Diary, 1836 


By RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, first best- 
selling novelist of the Deep South, was just entering upon the 
decade of her greatest national popularity.’ In 1850 she pub- 
lished Linda, or the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole; in 1852 
Marcus Warland, or the Long Moss Spring and Eoline, or 
Magnolia Vale; in 1854 The Planters Northern Bride; in 
1855 Robert Graham; and in 1856 Ernest Linwood.’ In all 
of these sentimental romances except Ernest Linwood Mrs. 
Hentz set her story in her adopted region, the Deep South, 
and gave her heroes and heroines prosperous plantation 
homes. Linda, for example, was the heiress of a Louisiana 
plantation and a hundred and fifty Negroes. The one excep- 
tion, Marcus Warland, escaped poverty by being unofficially 
adopted by a well-to-do planter during his youth. From the 
wealthy plantation owners Mrs. Hentz passed in her last novel, 
Ernest Linwood, to a more fabulously affluent New Yorker, 
whose mansion thrilled her readers with its oriental magnifi- 
cence. In the boudoir of the heroine “rosewood cabinets, 
inlaid with pearl, were filled with chefs d’oeuvres from the 
hands of masters, collected in the old world.” The hero’s li- 
brary “seems a mass of burnished gold, from the splendid 
binding of the books. By certain secret springs the light can 
be so graduated in this room, that you can carry it from the 
softest twilight to the full blaze of day.” “The parlor was lined 
1She was “hardly second to Mrs. Southworth in popular esteem,” according to 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, The Southern Plantation (New York, 1924), p. 50. 

2 All of these novels except Ernest Linwood were published in Philadelphia. Ernest 


Linwood was issued in Boston on the day that news of her death was received 
there. 
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with mirrors, and I could not turn without seeing myself re- 
flected on every side.”* Against such rich settings exciting 
melodramas were enacted, to the delight of the reading public 
of the 1850’s. 

But the setting of the novelist’s own life was far from rich. 
Mrs. Caroline Mays Brevard, while expressing admiration for 
Mrs. Hentz’s romances, declared: ‘‘One can but feel, however, 
that she wrote no story so fine as that we may read between 
the lines of the bare record of her own life.”* How the bare 
record of her own life differed from both the plantation lux- 
uriance and the New York elegance of her novels is now re- 
vealed in the diary that she kept for one year only, during 
1836, her second year in Alabama.> Unlike the idle, finan- 
cially secure characters in her novels, their creator is shown 
to have been a hard-working woman who, in addition to 
caring for her family, managed the boarding department of 
her husband’s school and did part-time teaching. The record 
of her life in Florence in 1836 reflects her difficulties in ad- 
justing to a strange section and describes some of the trials, as 
well as some of the compensations, that she was to know during 
fifteen years of struggling to maintain a private school in one 
Alabama town after another. 

Married twelve years earlier in her New England home to 
a brilliant and eccentric Frenchman, Nicholas Marcellus 
Hentz, the future novelist was destined to share the life of a 
proverbial rolling stone. The first of Mr. Hentz’s many mi- 
grations had been to the United States in 1816. His father, a 
lawyer and a member of the French National Convention, had 
been “an active and prominent Republican,” and as a result 


8 Ernest Linwood, pp. 244, 243. 

4 Caroline Mays Brevard, “Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz,” in Edwin C. Alderman and 
Joel C. Harris (eds), Library of Southern Literature (Atlanta, 1907), VI, 2379. 

5 This unpublished MS (hereinafter referred to as Hentz Diary) is now preserved 
in the Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill. 
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his family was banished on the restoration of Louis Philippe.° 
Nicholas Marcellus Hentz was a man of many talents and 
interests—a medical student in his youth in Paris,” an ac- 
complished artist” who “painted miniatures exquisitely,’ a 
pioneer in entomology in the United States,* and the author 
of at least one novel, Tadenskund, the Last King of Lenape 
(1825). His son remembered him as an extraordinary man, 
emotional and often unconventional. One of his eccentricities 
was his habit of dropping on one knee and praying in public 
whenever the spirit moved him. ‘He never went into his 
study or got into a vehicle without doing this,” and as a result 
bore the mark of his rough study wall on his forehead all his 
life. He was of a nervous, restless disposition and could never 
be contented anywhere long. From Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he conducted a school during the first two 
years of his marriage, he moved in 1826 to Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, to accept the chair of modern languages and belles- 
lettres at the University of North Carolina. In 1830 he opened 
a school in Covington, Kentucky; in 1832 in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and late in 1834 in the North Alabama town of Florence, 
where the Hentz family were to remain for nine years—a 
longer period than they ever lived in any other place. The 
journey to Florence was accomplished chiefly by water. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles Hentz, who was only seven years old at 


6 Dr. Charles A. Hentz, “Autobiography” [1892], p. 1. A typewriten copy of the 
unpublished MS is in the Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina Library. Dr. Hentz was the second son of Mr. and Mrs. Hentz. An older 
son, Marcellus, died in Chapel Hill, when only a few years old. A younger son, 
Thaddeus, and two daughters, Julia and Caroline, completed the family. 

7 Ibid., p. 2. 

8 The Spiders of the United States: A Collection of the Arachnological Writings of 
N. M. Hentz, M. D., edited by Edward Burgess with notes and descriptions by 
James H. Emerton, was published posthumously (1875) by the Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

9Dr. Hentz, op. cit., p. 2. 

10 For an account of the fit of jealousy that precipitated Mr. Hentz’s removal from 
Cincinnati and for Mrs. Hentz’s study of masculine jealousy in her novels, see 
Rhoda Coleman Ellison, “Mrs. Hentz and the Green-eyed Monster,” American 
Literature, XXII, 345-350 (November, 1950). 
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the time, ‘‘from Cincinnati we descended the Ohio River to 
the mouth of the Tennessee, which we ascended to the village 
of Waterloo, the summer head of navigation on that river— 
on our way to Florence, Ala., the winter head of navigation.” 
From. Waterloo they drove twenty miles to their destination, 
a muddy but thriving frontier village. 

Although she was later to become an ardent convert to 
many aspects of Southern life and write two novels in reply 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Hentz’s diary reveals that in her 
second year in Alabama she was often homesick for the New 
England of her childhood and the Middle West of her early 
married life. “I sometimes fall into hypochondria fits,” she 
wrote on April 27, “& feel as if there were no one in the world 
to love me, as if I were removed from all that were once inter- 
ested in my happiness!”” The railing fence around the garden 
and yard, which “Uncle Young,” the hired man-of-all-work, 
had been required to paint white, “reminds me of my own 
beloved native home—the white railing contrasted with the 
green.”’* “I hear the sullen plunge of the steamboat’s engine 
in the water,” she had written ten days earlier. “How it re- 
minds me of Cincinnati, of the wharf lined by so many 
princely boats, with their banners streaming.”’ After the live- 
liness of the Cincinnati days she did indeed feel “now situated 
where few events break in upon the uniform course of our 
existence.”** She longed for a visit from Cincinnati friends, 
and wrote on June 20, “It is delightful to meet old friends 
once more, in a cold, strange land.” On the appearance of a 
lecturer whom she had heard three years ago in Springfield, 
Ohio, “I could but reflect on the change in our situation since 
then—& the expression of Job kept ringing in my ears ‘Oh! 


11 Dr. Hentz, op. cit., p. 26. ; 

12 These were Marcus Warland (1852) and The Planter’s Northern Bride (1854). 
Mrs. Hentz was acquainted with Harriet Beecher Stowe, for in Cincinnati they had 
been members of the same literary society (see Dr. Hentz, op. cit., pp. 25-26). 

13 Hentz Diary, April 23, 1836. 

14 [bid., February 6. 
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that it were as in times past.’”*® Her attitude toward slaves 
and slave-owners was not conducive to contentment in the 
South. During the insurrection of the Lower Creeks in 1836 
she recorded her longing: “Oh! that we [were] far removed 
from the red men of the wilderness, as well as the children of 
Africa.”*® There is some bitterness in her comment on calling 
to see Dr. Dickey’s bride: “She is not handsome, not even 
pretty, nor witty, but her father has some 4 or 500 negroes and 
that makes her lovely, in this southern land.’’* 

Mrs. Hentz had little time to indulge in homesick reflec- 
tions, however, since in her home she was mother to four and 
boarding-school mistress to about twenty.** The Hentzes’ 
house in Florence was somewhat different from the ideal that 
Mrs. Hentz later pictured in Linda. “Rose Bower, Mrs. Re- 
veire’s Seminary of Learning,” was ‘‘a large white mansion, 
with a pillared piazza surrounding the building. It was sit- 
uated in the midst of an ample, green yard margined with rose 
trees.”’2° Mrs. Reveire’s fifty students occupied a long suite of 
apartments, each accommodating two girls. There was a beau- 
tiful dining room into which the girls marched two by two. In 
Eoline Mrs. Hentz gave no detailed description of the school 
in which the heroine for a brief time taught music but spoke 
of it as ‘this baronial castle, for such it might be called.”™” 
The Hentzes’ combination home and schoolhouse, which later 
Florentines described as ‘“‘a modest brick cottage,’’** was much 
simpler but not unattractive, especially in the nostalgic mem- 


15 Jbid., August 12. 

16 Ibid., May 20. 

1% Ibid., May 24. 

18 The number of boarding pupils and “day scholars” at Locust Dell varied from 
time to time. Dr. Hentz thought there were “generally between 25 and 30 boarders 
and 100 day scholars,” but these figures were not achieved in 1836. On April 4 
Mrs. Hentz reported, “We have 15 boarders now. I ask for no more.” On August 
14, when the fall term had opened, she wrote, “We have now 19 boarders—& 60 
scholars—Mr. Hentz has written to Philadelphia enquiring about an assistant.” 

19 Linda, p. 72. 

20 Eoline, p. 36. 

21 Dr. Henry J. Willingham, quoted in State Teachers College (Florence, Alabama) 
Flor-Ala., October 28, 1935. 
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ory of the son who grew up there. Sixty years afterwards he 
recalled that on their arrival in Florence his father had found 
a place 


with a neat brick dwelling on it, beautifully white-washed, with a 
parapet on one of the gable ends, and a beautiful grove of locust trees 
in the front yard. Mother christened it Locust Dell... . Father put 
up a long L, two stories high . . . the lower story being used as a large 
school room and the upper consisting of dormitories for the pupils— 
a square chimney run [sic] up through the center of the school room, 
& afforded fire places for the dormitories above also. He also built a 
square building—about twenty feet square—in the yard to the north 
of the house, in which pianos were kept and music taught.?? 


In her diary Mrs. Hentz records many of her trials at Locust 
Dell. On the whole she considered the teaching profession a 
hard life. 


[May] 30th. School again. Alternate coaxing and scolding, counsel 
and reproof, frowns and smiles—Oh! what a life it is. Oh woe’s me— 
this weary world, I am oft tempted to say. Yet Man is doomed to earn 
his subsistence by the sweat of the brow & the fire of his brain & why 
not woman also?... . 

[June] 6th. School again. The last week of the session. Welcome 
sweet season of rest. The irritated nerves long for the soothing in- 
fluence of repose. 

7th. Cool, excessively so for the season. Arithmetic, for the last 
time this season. Rejoice. 


Arithmetic, however, was not the chief cause of her irritated 
nerves. Students left school in anger; parents wrote indig- 
nant letters of criticism. 


We ... were about to set [sic] down to supper, feeling very peaceful 
and well disposed toward our fellow creatures, when an angry & un- 
gentlemanlike note was brought to Mr. Hentz from Mr. Txxxxxxy, in 
consequence of the false statement of his niece. A calm and dispas- 


22 Dr. Hentz, op. cit., pp. 29-30. Another room was added for Mr. Hentz’s study, 
called his “Little Room,” or his “sanctum sanctorum.” For many years, even after 
the house eventually burned in the early 1930’s, the place was known by Florentines 
as Locust Dell. It is now part of the campus of State Teachers College and is the 
site of a women’s dormitory, Willingham Hall. : 
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sionate answer was returned, but the impression still remains. Per- 
haps there’s no situation of life, where one is so exposed to misrepre- 
sentation as ours. Teachers of childhood & youth—at the mercy of 
unreasonable & sometimes unprincipled children, and credulous and 
prejudiced parents and guardians. It requires more than the patience 
of a Job, the wisdom of a Solomon, the meekness of a Moses, or the 
adaptive power of a St. Paul to be sufficient for the duties of our pro- 
fession. It is not the first time Mr. H. has received such a gentle- 
manly mark of attention in Florence. I hope it may be the last—and 
would gladly assist him in transplanting his young mulberry trees to a 
more genial soil.?8 


But it was not the last instance of criticism. Mrs. Weakly 
suggested that her daughter Harriet’s poor progress was the 
result of her teachers’ negligence. Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Asher 
were ungrateful and vindictive. ‘‘Miss S- A-’” repeated “idle 
and unjust assertions.” “Miss B.,” “a sour, vinegar old maid,” 
talked of “the bold atmosphere of Mrs. Hentz.” 

Mrs. Hentz suffered as much at the hands of the students as 
of the patrons. Sometimes they were ill. 


Experienced the various comforts of a boarding house. Mary Parker 
with an ague fit—Martha sick—auld lang syne. Necessity how severe 
are thy requisitions, that we must bend to such inconveniences. It 
seems to me as if I would rather earn my living by the sweat of my 
brow than by such bondage of the spirit. Went to bed with a sick, 
sick headache.” 


Far more disturbing than their illnesses, however, were their 
deceptions. 


Made a very unpleasant discovery—Saw two of the girls coming out 
of Mitchells and by inquiring of the servants, I learned that the girls 
had been in the habit of going there clandestinely & trafficking with 


23 Hentz Diary, February 10. Mr. Hentz was one of many Americans of the period 
who were enthusiastic about raising silkworms. Evidence of the general popularity 
of the business is the publication of monthly periodicals enitled American Silk 
Grower and Farmer’s Manual (Philadelphia) and Journal of the American Silk 
Society (Baltimore), 1838-1841. 

24 Hentz Diary, February 11, 12, May 13, 31. 

25 Ibid., March 19. 
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them, selling some of their best clothes for egges [sic] fishes, & sugar. 
We walked up there at sunset & made them deliver up all the clothes 
they had received, & bring them to us. What a scolding we had to 
give the girls—but they are so hardened, there is but [one] thing which 
seems to touch them and that is fear. How many shameful lies they 
told, to try to screen themselves from blame. ... 

Fresh discoveries of their unlawful dealing with the Mitchells filled 
me with indignation. Mr. H. actually box’d M. K.’s ears, a thing he 
never did to a big girl in his life before. They every one deserved a 
whipping for their shameless conduct. We might say in the language 
of the Scripture, ““They make Gods of their stomachs,” and sacrifice 
truth and property & whatsoever thing is fair & of good report, at their 
shrine.?6 


Mrs. Hentz afterwards used this incident as an experience of 
Mrs. Reveire in Linda. The girls at Mrs. Reveire’s Semi- 
nary of Learning, like boarding students of all periods, wanted 
more food than they received in the beautiful dining room, 
and procured it by bartering their clothes to the washer- 
woman, a free Negro woman named Peggy. When Mrs. Re- 
veire suprised the girls in the act of cooking and eating at 
Peggy’s cabin, she demanded their clothes from Peggy and 
denounced the girls very much in the language of her diary of 
1836: “Is this the reward of my affection? the return for my 
watchful days and sleepless nights?’’?? 

Another trial—not without its humorous compensations, at 
least in retrospect—came in the form of certain rather boorish 
girls whose parents sent them to Mrs. Hentz to be taught man- 
ners. Dr. Charles Hentz later recalled one such case of this 
period: 

Some pretty rude specimens were sent to the school, to be polished 
up. I remember one very hard case—a wild Texas girl, by the name 


26 Ibid., May 14, 15. Dr. Charles Hentz relates (op. cit., p. 39) that the Kernachans 
were a family of Scotch descent who lived on a fine old plantation ten miles from 
Florence and sent four daughters to Locust Dell—Maria (who was grown), Ann 
Eliza, Matilda and Mollie. “These four girls came in a carriage every Monday 
morning and returned on Friday evening, the carriage coming for them.” 

27 Linda, p. 82. 
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of Jane Taylor. . . . At her first dinner at our table she astonished 
every one by her voracity and uncouth behavior—; she wrung the 
meat from a large chicken drum stick at one bite—; called out to 
father, ‘““Mister Hentz—shove the taters’” and within a few days. . . 
had a fight with one of the boarders named Elizabeth Weyman, which 
left long, bloody gouges from her finger nails across Miss W’s hands.?8 


In Mrs. Hentz’s Eoline Jane Taylor evidently became Jerusha 
Spotts, the snuff-dipping daughter of a rough but well-to-do 
planter who sent her to boarding school where he “wanted 
nothing omitted to make her fashionable and genteel.’ “I 
eat all the time at home,” declared this creature to the horri- 
fied music teacher in whose room she was assigned to sleep 
(because she was subject to nightmares from overeating). “I 
don’t do nothing else. I sometimes get up in the night and 
eat.’’*° After becoming acquainted with Jane-Jerusha the 
reader can more easily understand why Miss Manly, head of 
Magnolia Vale, 


sat at the head of the table with erect brow and folded hands, for she 
never ate herself till she had dismissed her pupils to their dormitories, 
devoting her whole time to the superintendence of their deportment, 
the preservation of order, and the restraint of encroaching appetite. ... 

She always commenced the discipline of the table by a regular mili- 
tary drilling. ... 

“Young ladies . . . heads up—chins down—shoulders back—backs 
in—elbows close and toes out. Very well. Now beware of opening 
your mouths too wide while you are eating. . . . In quenching your 
thirst allow no gurgling sound to be heard in the throat. . . .”"31 


Nightmares could not have been so alarming, however, as 
the sleepwalking excursions of one student. An unfortunate 
girl disappeared one night from her bedroom and on the 
following morning could not be located anywhere in the 
building. The Hentzes were greatly alarmed for her safety. 


28 Dr. Hentz, op. cit., p. 37. 
29 Eoline, p. 136. 

30 I[bid., p. 129. 

31 [bid., p. 38. 
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In the midst of their distress she was returned to them in the 
carriage of a planter who lived several miles out from Flor- 
ence. His wife had seen her walking by their house in the 
cold rain, clad only in her nightgown. The poor girl was so 
humiliated by her experience that she shortly afterwards with- 
drew from school and never returned.” 

School administration in Florence in the 1830’s was not all 
vexation and anxiety, of course. Mrs. Hentz wrote of joining 
in merry games of prisoner’s base with the girls and of jumping 
rope with them. 


[February] 9th. Rainy, muddy and warm. Still the children flocked 
to school, and jumped rope merrily at recess. We have a constant op- 
portunity of realizing Goldsmith’s beautiful description of ‘the play- 
ful children just let out from school.” We believe that exercise is to 
the body as indispensable as study is to the mind and that its rudi- 
ments should be as carefully developed. We run & jump rope with 
the girls ourselves & feel it no departure from dignity. 

[February] 11th. We had a merry game of prisoner’s base with the 

girls. 
Later, in Eoline, whose setting is principally’a fashionable 
boarding school, the severe schoolmistress allowed the girls to 
jump rope and play prisoner’s base, and her uncle Ben frisked 
with the students. As for prisoner’s base, Mrs. Hentz com- 
ments that this “somewhat boyish, but glorious exercise’’ was 
“the favorite amusement of Napoleon in the beautiful shades 
of Malmaison.’’** Recess periods at Locust Dell were en- 
livened not only by games but sometimes also by refreshments. 
“The only event of the day worthy of record is the arrival of 
a barrel of beer, which had quite an exhilerating [sic] effect 
at recess.’’** 

Throughout the year, but especially in the spring, there 
were occasions for playing or celebrating at Locust Dell. The 


"82 Dr. Hentz, op. cit., p. 43. 
33 Eoline, p. 34. 
34 Hentz Diary, March 4. 
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schoolmistress smiled indulgently over the pupils’ ability to 
“April fool” her. 


April Ist. The first thing I knew this morning some of the girls 
called to me, to tell me there was some butter to sell, & were in extasies 
[sic] that they succeeded in making a April fool of me. Oh! the days 
of folly and mirth! when happiness is found in such trifles as these. 


Although the martinet who ruled Magnolia Vale would not 
allow the students there to have a formal coronation of a queen 
on May Day, Mrs. Hentz was very sympathetic with such cele- 
brations, no matter how much labor they required of her. On 
April 30 she was “‘busy preparing the seats and throne for May 
Day.” On May 1 (which in 1826 fell on Sunday) she was 
agonizing over possible bad weather. “One of the sweetest 
days the sun ever shone upon. . . . How many anxious eyes 
will be turned to the clouds this night. May they not be dis- 
appointed.” Then on May Day itself she recorded: 


The coronation day! Clouds in the morning. Bright glimpses of 
blue sky however & fair promise of a pleasant afternoon. The bower 
was exquisitely beautiful. We trimmed it with wreaths of natural & 
artificial flowers & it did indeed resemble a royal bower. ‘The girls 
assembled looking very prettily with their wreaths & white drapes and 
roseate ribands. Just as we were about to start the raindrops began 
to fall, but we had no alternative but to go on. We went to Mrs. 
Logan’s after, the Queens &c. returned in a shower of rain, very much 
to the detriment of the muslin robes & flowery garlands. The rain 
continued so that we came to the determination of deferring the cere- 
monies, till the next day. —The company was dismissed, when the sun 
breaking out, we again concluded to go on. The music struck up, a 
lively, air, the company was recalled, the ceremony proceeded & all 
things went off much better than could be anticipated from such an 
interruption. May Day is over, & here I am weary in body & mind & 
weary, sick at heart. 


The summer brought other occasions, chief of which was 
the Fourth of July, which in the 1830’s was still celebrated in 
all seriousness. 
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The morning dawned in glory—the deep-mouthed cannon ushered 
in its beams. At eleven the people thronged to the new Methodist 
church. . . . Elizabeth & myself, Mr. Hentz & the children joined the 
multitude, who went up to the temple to hear Judge Weakley read 
the Declaration of Independence in a clear, deliberate manner. Mr. 
E. Markes delivered an eloquent & animated address, which was re- 
ceived by the audience with unexpected enthusiasm. The music was 
inspiring & the services throughout uncommonly good, for so hack- 
neyed a theme, as the magnificent story of our Independence.** 


On the long summer afternoons Mrs. Hentz occasionally en- 
joyed excursions with Mr. Hentz, Charlie, and the three 
younger children for the purpose of fishing in the creek on 
the Coffee plantation two miles north of Florence or of find- 
ing insects for Mr. Hentz’s growing collection.** Sometimes 
there were lyceum lectures to attend. Certain entertainments, 
however, were too vulgar. ‘‘A great show of animals in town,” 
wrote Mrs. Hentz on April 20. ‘Some of the girls half crazy to 
go. Mr. Hentz sets his face against such things & so do I. Low 
and unintellectual.” 

In rare moments when she was free from her duties as 
schoolmistress and mother the future author of best-selling 
novels wrote and read. Although she had already published 
a number of poems in newspapers and written a prize play that 
was successfully produced at the Arch Street Theater, Phila- 
delphia,*” Mrs. Hentz wrote comparatively little during her 
first years in Alabama. On February 20 she recorded in her 
diary: ‘Received the Philadelphia paper, containing my poem 
‘Rubens and the Unknown Artist’—accompanied by some flat- 


35 Mrs. Hentz’s father, Colonel John Whiting, had served in the Revolutionary 


army. 
36 The widow and sons of General John Coffee, who “had been General Jackson's 
right hand man at the battle of New Orleans . . . lived on a grand old plantation 


two miles north of Florence,” and the Coffee sons, Bill and Joshua were among 
the few boys allowed at the Hentzes’ school (Dr. Hentz, op. cit., p. 37). 

37 De Lara; or, The Moorish Bride (Tuscaloosa, 1843). This five-act play was 
written in a competition for the best original tragedy founded on the conquest of 
Spain by the Moors. Mr. Pelley of the Boston Theatre had sponsored the contest 
but since he was unable to pay the award he restored the copyright to Mrs. Hentz. 
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tering remarks. I found there is one link that still binds me 
to the great world.” She received some fan mail, for example 
“a letter from a stranger in Illinois respecting a correspond- 
ence, very complimentary. Such things do not affect me 
now.”*® Although three years later her name was to head a list 
of authors who had agreed to contribute to a newly-founded 
magazine, The Southron, edited by A. B. Meek,* her princi- 
pal compositions during 1836 were dashed off for such oc- 
casions as May Day and the presentation of an American flag 
(made with her own hands) to a company of soldiers leaving 
for the Creek hostilities. 


[February] 25th. A great assembly in town. Men assembled for 
drafting a company to go on to Florida, to join in defence of the In- 
dians. A sufficient number of soldiers have volunteered. We hear 
the strains of martial music, we hear occasionally the cannon roar. 
The pupils have subscribed to purchase a standard—Mr. Hentz has 
brought the materials from town. . . . [and] has cut out an eagle. ... 

26th. . . . Composed some lines for Matilda Kernachan to recite in 
presenting the banner. Felt quite a glow of inspiration—an heroic 
theme! Finished the golden eagle. ... 

27th. Worked steadily all day on the banner. 

March Ist. Morning dark & drear. Rain, then large flashes of 
drifting snow. . . . Two o'clock, the sun began to shine and we rode, 
through a deluge of mud, to the new Methodist church, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. There were between two or three 
hundred people there—Matilda delivered my poetical address very 
finely, Mr. Hentz and myself holding the banner over her head. It 
was received with much applause. I hope to see the flag once more 
unstained with blood.*® 


38 Hentz Diary, May 11. 

39 See the Cahawba (Alabama) Southern Democrat, February 16, 1839. The South- 
ron, probably Alabama’s best literary magazine before the Civil War, was published 
in Mobile but survived for only six monthly issues, January-July, 1839... 

40 Concerning later recruiting activities, Mrs. Hentz wrote on May 24: “The people 
collected in town to draft a number of soldiers to go out against the Lower Crecks, 
who are beginning their depredations in the lower part of the state. Col. Gillespie 
called and invited the whole school to go to the field & witness the scene. . . . The 
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The most important occasion for which Mrs. Hentz was ever 
requested to compose a “poetical address” was the feted visit 
of Andrew Jackson to Florence. Her poem celebrating the 
event was recited to the President and the assembly by Mr. 
Hentz, then published in the Florence Gazette, from which it 
was copied by many other newspapers.*? 

For a novelist who so constantly embellished her stories with 
quotations from other authors, Mrs. Hentz reveals in her diary 
a rather disappointing record of reading. Perhaps either 
earlier or later than this period when her children were young 
she might have given a far longer list of titles. In 1836 she 
named only a few current favorites, chiefly of the romantic 
school: the poets Byron and “Ossian,” the novelists Marryat, 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Miss Edgeworth. After a busy week a 
rainy Sunday gave a welcome opportunity for self-indulgence. 
“Rain still... . no attendance at church. Read in Miss Edge- 
worth’s works at home. Almost divine enchantress! who will 
wear thy mantle of inspiration when thou art gone.”* .On 
another Sunday she wrote: ‘““Wet and damp. Did not attend 
Church. Laid [sic] on the bed the greater part of the day & 
read.”4* The arrival of new books by steamboat was one of 
the most thrilling experiences in the Hentz household. 


Charles runs into the garden and says “mama! oh! come & see what 
Papa has brought’”’—I ran into the house & found Maryatt [sic] on the 
table, which he had just purchased. Doct. Dickey had also lent me 
Rienzi, so we have quite a banquet before us. The next day Mr. 
Hentz & myself—& all the bairns, went down town, to see the new 


officers thanked us, for our inspiring presence & somebody put a rail across the 
fence, to make us a seat. The sun poured down burning rays, so we did not linger 
long—Only nine volunteers before we left the field, but afterwards they plied them 
well with whiskey & they came briskly out of the ranks, more than the adequate 
number.” 

41 For example, the Mobile Commercial Register and Patriot, September 14, 1836. 

42 Hentz Diary, April 3. 

43 Ibid., May 22. 
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goods & new books— Was delighted with some of the new publications, 
particularly the illustrations of Byron.*4 


But such experiences seem to have been rare in the Florence 
of 1836. For her exciting moments Mrs. Hentz depended 
more upon the beauty of the early Alabama spring: her swell- 
ing violet buds, the first wild ranunculus, “large bouquets of 
the yellow narcissus, cedar and rosemary,” “birds singing in 
the morning and stars shining softly in the evening.” Her 
nature observations, commonplace but enthusiastic, appear 
on every page of her diary. Many years later she was to write 
in Eoline: “In no place in the world is awakening nature 
hailed with such rapture as in a female boarding school.’ 
Eoline herself, the little music teacher over whom the head- 
mistress tyrannized, had Mrs. Hentz’s own reward: “Her man- 
tel piece and table were always covered with the sweetest and 
fairest flowers of the season—the floral offerings of her 
juvenile admirers.’’*® During her second year in the Deep 
South, while she was still adjusting herself to Southern people 
and customs and frequently groaning under the burden of 
trying to maintain a private school in what was still a frontier 
state, Mrs. Hentz seems never to have failed to delight in the 
Alabama climate. “Ye snows of New England—ye merry 
sounding bells—ye have lost your charms for me—Give me a 
more genial clime, where the gales of the south, melt the 
flakes in the upper regions of air.’*" In the novels that she 
was to produce so prolifically in the 1850’s after Mr. Hentz’s 
breakdown had turned her from teaching to writing for a liv- 
ing, her usual settings are continued testimony to the charms 
of the Southern climate. Perhaps the transfer to this “more 
genial clime’’ was a minor compensation for the rosewood 


44 Tbid., June 19. Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, by Bulwer-Lytton, had been 
published in the preceding year, 1835. 

45 Eoline, p. 76. 

46 Ibid., p. 120. 

47 Hentz Diary, February 18. 
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cabinets inlaid with pearl and the absolute leisure with which 
she endowed her heroes and heroines and which she herself 
was never to know.* 


48See Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), VIII, 565-566. 
After nine years in Florence (1834-1843) Mrs. Hentz and her husband taught school 
in Tuscaloosa for two years and in Tuskegee for three years, before moving to 
Columbus, Georgia, where Mr. Hentz’s health, always delicate, failed completely. 
For a while Mrs. Hentz carried on the school alone, and at the same time began 
writing novels for additional family funds. She spent her last years in the home 
of her son Charles in Marianna, Florida, where she continued to nurse Mr. Hentz 
and to produce novels at the rate of more than one a year. There she died of 
pneumonia in 1856, a few months before her husband's death. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE DIARY OF DR. BASIL MANLY, 1858-1867 
(Part III) 


Edited by W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Tues. Oct. 14. Bro. B. F. Noble & Bro. Cyrus Phillips called on me 
to-day, as a committee of the church, to say that the members had 
agreed to use more efforts to induce attendance at night meetings; & 
to ask that I would resume preaching on Sunday nights. I told them 
that I would do so. 


Sund. morn. Oct. 19. The church were called together by notice from 
the pulpit after Service. I presented the following, as expressing my 
views—“When I came to serve my brethren in Montgomery, nearly 
two years ago, it was with an impression, from several causes, that the 
period of my Service would not be long. Similar causes now lead me 
to think that it ought to terminate with the close of this year. I am 
quite sure that this feeling does not arise from any unwillingness to 
serve this people, or any alienation or offence toward them, or any 
of them. I apprize you at this time that you may look out a Successor. 
And it is my wish that the church should proceed in the matter, as 
fully, & as free from embarrassment, as if a vacancy had actually oc- 
curred. If I can assist you in any way to settle things on a desirable 
basis, I will gladly do it.” On motion of Bro. Williams, the church 
“reluctantly & sorrowfully accepted” this notice; & proceeded to ap- 
point a committee to correspond & lay facts before the church at an 
adjourned meeting to be held on this day two weeks (Nov. 2) Wil- 
liams, Noble, Waller, committee. As I am to be away for 3 Sundays, 
I do not think it worth while to begin night meetings till my return. 
On Monday, Oct. 20. I left Montgomery on the Steamer Duke, for 
Tuskaloosa. It was a visit of business. I sold my cotton of 1861, & 
my corn of 1862—engaged an overseer, &c— W. B. Elliott—I came 
back by the way of convention at Selma—& Ash Creek. M™. Manly 
returned to Montgomery with me, arriving on thursday evening Nov 
13. at M™. Figh’s. I learn, by letter from my son Fuller, that our old 
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man, Larrey, the faithful attendant of Fuller in the army, died in 
Tennessee, at a M™. Wagner’s, on Monday morning Nov. 10 of 
Typhoid fever, bro‘. on as is thought by the fatigues exposure & hard- 
ships attending Bragg’s retreat from Kentucky. My poor boy did 
every thing he could for him; & had him decently buried;—& the 
spot marked. 


Nov. 14. friday,—a present for me was sent to the Ladies work room, 
to-day, consisting of a mahogany writing desk, furnished with paper, 
envelopes, stamps, 1 gold pen (small) & pen holder, 1 other pen 
holder & a number of steel pens, adapted with a slide to make a fine 
or broad mark—There was a little note in the desk, bearing some 
evidence of a female hand, “Dr. Manly, Accept this as a token of love 
& appreciation. One of your flock.” It was dated, “Montgomery 
Nov. 5%” I have no idea whence this appropriate & very acceptable 
present comes. 

It came from Fannie Chilton, daughter of Hon. W". P. Chilton... 
On Sunday Dec. 21. I delivered my last discourses in Montg’. in the 
morning to the children from Luke 2. 49—Our Lord at 12 years of 
age: at night, from Phil. 1. 29. I had avoided as far as possible in- 
forming any one that these were my last discourses; because I dislike 
the leave-taking. 


On Monday afternoon, Dec. 22. having Secured the Services of Bro. 
A. J. Battle to fill out my period on the 28". I left Montgomery, on 
the Steamer Duke Goodman. At Marion, I found my Son, B. Manly 
Jr. & my buggy & horses: & we came up together,—reaching Tusk*. on 
Xtmas day 25th to dinner. My Son Basil, who arrived in Montg’. frid. 
Dec. 5. brought with him a little English Terrier, a present from 
Julius C. Smith, of Greenville: This dog is named Fanny. W. C. 
Ray made me a present of a male, that D'. Baldwin had given him. 
These two I brought on with me, to Tusk*. We call this Beauregard— 
for short Beau We already have a “Belle” that we brought with us 
from Charleston in ’/59. My good old Mother, M™. Abby Rudulph, & 
our Eliza Y. Peay, came up to Tusk*. with my wife,—arriving on thurs- 
day Nov. 26%. I came with them and went back to Montgomery, to 
finish out my period. They expect to make their abode with us. They 
found themselves lonely & unprotected on the plantation in Lowndes; 
especially since B. B. Rululph’s affairs require him to go to Louisiana. 
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Mond. aft". Dec. 29. Basil departs, with Levi, & the buggy, for Marion. 
The Lord be his Preserver, & friend!—& bless Him & his! 


Mond. aft". Dec. 29. [1862] Charles & I engaged Miss Sallie M. McCoy, 
to assist us to teach, in the Ala. Central Fem. college, till July, at $400. 
for that time. Miss Cynthia Eddins has been engaged as teacher in the 
A. C. F. College $300. to July. Miss Hester Hamner has been engaged 
as teacher in the A. C. F. College $150. to July.— 


Thurs. Jan’. 1 [1863]. A New Year begins: Fruitful, no doubt, of im- 
portant results! God give me grace to sustain my part in current 
events So as to meet the approbation of the Master; Thurs. night. Levi 
came home by way of Newbern, from Marion; bringing a bundle that 
consitituted part of my baggage, which was taken off by the train, in- 
stead of putting it out at the Marion Junction. It contained a parcel 
for Cadet Jesse J. Con. All came Safe! 


Wed. Jan’. 7. Mr. Elliott, overseer, had 16 hogs Killed at the planta- 
tion, today, the largest fattest—except that one small one was Killed 
for some reason. The weights are as follow—127, 222, 203, 138, 122, 
186, 142, 129, 97, 140, 121, 124, 121, 212, 128, 140; aggregate—2352 
average 142, frid. Jan’. 16. Mr. Elliott, Killed 18 hogs—weights as fol- 
lows, 115, 140, 144, 140, 138, 134, 124, 140, 154, 128, 140, 251, 160, 132, 
110, 288, 286, 105; aggregate—2855; average 158 11/18; in two Kill- 
ings—5217 Ibs. 


Sat. Jan’. 17 On my advizing W”. B. Elliott, overseer at Walnut Bluff, 
in regard to his methods of discipline over my negroes,—especially 
the practice called “bucking,” his reserving offences, almost unmen- 
tioned at the time until they had accumulated, & then bringing 
them up for punishment, by rote, & his reserving the whipping of the 
week until the negroes came for their allowance of meat, on tuesday 
nights—& his terrifying the young ones by such means that they had 
got into the habit of dodging him, & running away,—he took offense, 
said that that had always been his way, & he could not change it—& 
would rather leave my place,—I accepted his notice of an intention 
to quit. Of couse, I must retain the right to advize & govern my own 
people. 


Sund. night. Jan’. 18 Three of my boys, Robert, Aleck, & Samuel left 
the plantation, furnished for a regular runaway, with clothes, blankets 
& provisions. On the next day, they were caught (with the aid of track 
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dogs) some miles north of Tuskaloosa, on & near Byler’s road; & 
brought to jail that night. I paid $30. for their apprehension— left 
them in jail for a while, to be punished. They had evidently started 
with the idea of getting to the Yankees, in North Ala. or Miss. 
Robert was their guide. He had traveled with me in ’/59, & ’/60—& 
had been all through the valley of the Tennessee in North Ala. 
Where the enemy were some months ago; & he supposed he should 
find them there still. Robert is 18, & the other boys are younger. 
I took them out of prison, on tuesday Jan’. 27. /62 on their promise 
to be good boys; & sent them down to the plantation. Jail fees, $22.— 


Sat. Jan’. 24. This day I made an agreement with Jesse Doty, to at- 
tend to my plantation as overseer. I am to give him at the rate of $500 
a year, from the first of February. He is to be allowed to Keep a 
horse, & to have bread & meat for himself, wife & child. He is to 
meet me on the place on the first day of Feb’. & take a wagon & team 
from my place to move him down. 


Wed. Jan’. 28 This day, weather very cold, Mr’. Elliott slaughtered the 
remaining hogs at the plantation; weights as follows, 358, 94, 82, 104, 
154, 121, 91, 97, 61, 112, 86, 119, 105, 140;—1724; average 123 
Thus, in 3 Killings, we have 6941 Ibs of pork. Last year, we had 6609 
Ibs of pork, & some beeves. I find that I have of stock hogs,—2 boars, 
7 sows (5 are in pig) 20 larger sized shoats, & 31 smaller, 14 sucking 
pigs; in all 74. Seven, out of the 31, are Kept in the mule lot. I have 
7 cows, 2 young steers (unbroke), 2 heifers, 4 calves; in all 15. 


Tues. aft. Feb. 3. Jesse Doughty came to the plantation, to ‘Set in” 
as overseer. I had staid on the place Since Saturday, Jan’. 31. W™ B. 
Elliott left, with bag & baggage—on Monday Feb’. 2. I paid him off in 
full on Saturday, Jan’. 31. Elliott owes me the value of a log-chain, 
large & valuable, which he had used in fastening a flat, that he had 
bought at the Sale of M™. Gates’s things. In a high freshet, the flat 
got away & was taken up at D*. Jones’s plantation. The chain was 
used by Dr. Jones’s overseer to be a permanent attachment to a new 
flat for their place. M*. Ellott claimed it; but suffered it to remain 
there. He sold his flat; but left my chain. I have told him that I hold 
him responsible to me to see the chain returned to my place; or to 
pay me the value of it He acknowledges the justice of this view. 
Elliott has replaced the log chain—May ’/64... 
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Sat. Feb. 14. Joshua H. Foster & I went out together this day to a 
little meeting House, 8 m*. West of Tuskaloosa, where in Oct. 1860 a 
body of 8 members had formed themselves into a church; and were 
recognized by A. M. Bryant, an ordained Minister belonging to Big 
Creek Church; no other Minister being present. In 1861 this body 
offered to join the Tuskaloosa Association, but they were not rec*. on 
account of only one minister being present at the constitution The 
persons composing the body, originally, had brought letters from Big- 
Creek & from Chapel Hill churches. The body, rejected by the Associa- 
tion, Sought a visit & advice from Ministers of experience; but ap- 
pointments for a meeting there all failed (from weather once) until 
now. I went, instead of my Son Charles. After preaching, we read 
their church covenant, constitution, articles of belief, & rules of 
Decorum; also the Statement of the cirmustances of their first com- 
ing together, & Bryant’s certificate of their recognition. This had 
not been signed; on the book, by Bryant. We then read all their 
proceedings—& inquired into their views & State. On the whole, it 
appeared, that from the condition of the county around, a large body 
of poor people could not attend Baptist worship unless they should 
have a Meeting-house among them; that their Meeting & worshiping 
there, for some years before the date of their constitution, had been 
owned & blessed of God; & also, that a like blessing had attended their 
meetings all through their history Since. They began with 8 members; 
they now have about 30. And, as they seem desirous of Keeping to- 
gether, for the purpose of worship according to the doctrines & or- 
dinances of Xt’s house;—Bro. Joshua Foster & I advized them to go on, 
& do the best they can; & to apply again for admission into the Associa- 
tion at the next meeting. 


Mon. Mar. 2. Last night, about 2 1/2 O'clock, a bleeding from my 
throat came on, without coughing or any strain that I am aware of. 
It was only like the accumulation of loose phlegm in the throat, & 
requiring but a slight cough to discharge it. After a while, when we 
made a light, it was found that it was blood. I Know of [no] cause 
of irritation to my throat, unless it be continued speaking in class 
exercises, for Some hours, daily, at the college. 


Mar. 4. Wed. This day, I sent down 15 pairs of Shoes for my people, 
at the plantation. Fourteen pairs had been rec‘. & distributed before. 
These shoes finish the supply. I am Sorry I was unable to get them 
before. Some of my leather was used in making them; the rest I had 
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to buy. James D. Bell furnished it & made the shoes; the leather was 
furnished at $1.50 a pound; & the Shoes were made at 75 cts per pair; 
whole cost, in money, 29 pairs= $95 i.e at the rate of a little over $3.27 
a pair... 


Mar. 15. Sunday, This day, just previous to communion, wife & I 
were recognized, for the third time, as members of the Tusk*. Bap. 
Church; first, when we came to Ala. 1837—2"4. when we returned 
from Charleston 1859, 3". at this time. God grant I may truly con- 
form to my covenant obligations! A Miss Shawver, was rec’. by letter 
from Eutaw at the same time. 


Tues. Mar. 17. Our dear Mother, M™. Abby Rudulph, and our sister 
E. Y. Peay, take passage this morning, on board the ‘Alice Vivian;” to 
return by way of Mobile to their home in Lowndes. D'. B. B. Rudulph 
accompanies them. Sister’s State of mind renders this measure ex- 
pedient; in order to furnish her, in housekeeping & the care of John 
B. Rudulph’s children, something to interest & employ her. In a few 
days, 28 of this month, Mother will be 90 years old. She is a wonder- 
ful example of a Serene & cheerful & amiable old age. The Lord be 
their guide & friend! .. . 


Tues. Mar. 24. William (Pratt) came to work on my fences & out- 
buildings On monday 23. Up to this time, he has lost two whole days 
(one of which was for M™. D‘. Eddins) half of two Saturdays. His 
wages are at the rate of $1.50 a day, as he himself says. William 
finished work on thurs. evening, Mar. 26.I paid M™. Pratt 36 dol- 
lars, in full for William’s work. The lumber bought from Clements 
for this work cost $20.79. 


Wed. Mar. 25 This day, Lang & his company put into my well (at 
Parsonage) all the bricks I had. The well is 55 feet deep. Lang walled 
up, 8 feet of it in his first contract, for which he has been paid. That 
leaves 47 feet, to be walled, when he commenced the work just fin- 
ished. There are left 16 feet to be walled; of course, he must have 
walled 31 feet; the price of which at 75 cents a foot would be $23.25. 
I paid him $15: leaving $8.25 to be paid to Lang along with what 
may be due when he finishes the remainder of the walling. I will get 
bricks as soon as I can. On Wed. Mar. 25, I paid off Miss Charlotte 
Drysdah & M™. Pratt for money borrowed, when I bought the Wilker- 
son tract—Haw Ridge. I owe nothing, now; Thank God! 
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Walnut Bluff. I was anxious to Keep him, as overseer, & he was 
Thurs. Ap’. 9. This morning Jesse Doughty & family left my place, 
anxious to Stay; but, fearing conscription in the army, he volunteered, 
in a horse company, under Capt. Shepperd; Whose present rendezvous 
is about 12 miles above Columbus, Miss on the Buttahatchie. He was 
paid off to the day, & full settlement made. I wrote to the President 
C.S.A. Stating the facts; & asking his release as a measure of public 
policy, with reference to Subsistence. He turned it over to his Sec’., 
& I am to receive an answer by mail, in a week. 


Sat. Ap! 11. At the call of the Bap. Ch. at Big-Creek, Tusk*. Co. John 
C. Foster, Charles Manly, & myself, met at the house of Worship of said 
Church; & resolved ourselves into a presbytery, to examine into the 
fitness of John Thomas Yerby, one of their members, for ordination. 
We repaired to Yerby’s house (1/2 mile off) & the examination took 
place, in private, there; on his Xtn experience, his call to the ministry, 
& his views of Doctrine. All was Satisfactory. The ordination took 
place on Sunday—fasting. John C. Foster made the prayer, & gave 
the charge. I propounded the usual questions, to the candidate, & 
the church; preached the Sermon, & gave the right hand of fellowship. 
The credentials given him were copied from those in possession of my 
Son Charles. But Charles was obliged to serve in Tusk*. & did not 
stay to the ordination Service proper. Text, 2 Tim. 3. 10-12 


Mon. Ap!. 13. This day, I took Samuel A. Wyatt down to my place, 
Walnut Bluff, to Stay for a few days & direct business, till it is ascer- 
tained whether Doughty will be released, or not, from the army. If 
Doughty should not be released, he will remain on the place a while 
& try if he can serve, as an overseer. For what time he does serve, in 
this way, I am to pay him, at the rate of $25.00 a month... 


frid. Ap’. 24. This morn. at 12 1/2 we were roused by the call of Levi, 
Saying that Martha (our Serv'. woman) is sick. Wife found her in a 
spasm, as she had been about 3 months ago. Her case was then judged 
by D*. Searcy to be an affection of the heart. She recovered in a few 
days, from that attack; & seemed to be in usual health. Last evening, 
she spoke of chilliness, but continued at work till bed-time, about her 
own sewing. Wife gave her an emetic (ipecac) but sent off for D*. 
Searcy. He was sick & could not come; We, then sent for Dr. Billingslea: 
before he arrived at 1/4 before 2. She died. She seemed conscious, a 
while; took the emetic; & threw off a quantity of mucus froth, quite 
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offensive: But went off quite Suddenly, & unconscious. She leaves a 
little Son, named, William. “In such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of Man cometh.” The body was taken to the Lecture Room followed 
by a concourse from the city, & her brother, & Sister, who came 
up from the plantation. Charles & I performed funeral service; & 
went to the grave, & saw her buried. 


Wed. Ap!. 22. This day we began to take corn out of the crib, front, 
East: being full. There are two other cribs still full; each supposed 
to contain 500 bushels. 


Sund. aft" Ap! 26. Charles preached a funeral for Larrey, in the Lec- 
ture Room. His family all came up from the plantation, for the pur- 
pose. His attentions to Fuller were so exemplary, & even surprizing, 
that we all thought it due to him to honor his memory in this way. 
He was the first Servant, I owned; & the only remaining one that I 
drew from my father’s estate. He has been about us since 1824. 


Thurs. morn. Ap. 30. Wife & I started to Lowndes; wife to Stay with 
her Mother & I to go the So. Bap. convention at Augusta Geo. The 
Lord grant us “a prosperous journey, according to His will.” 


Sat. Eve. May 16. Returned home, after attending the meeting of the 
So. Bap. convention, in Augusta, Geo. The meeting .was interesting; 
& I hope will prove useful. Wife remained in Lowndes; the situation 
of her mother & Sister,—especially the latter; rendering it necessary 
that some watchful female may be continually with them .. . 


Sat. May 23. A public meeting of the citizens of the county was called 
to assemble in the court House, this day; to consider the subject of 
local defence. Rob‘. Jemison presided, & T. F. Samuel was secretary. 
After much desultory discussion, it was the opinion of the meeting 
(those who voted being very few) that informal voluntary organiza- 
tions be made for local defence. Rufus H. Clements was requested to 
raise a company; I & Pat. H. Eddins another. 


Mon. June 1. [1863] This evening, I returned from Eutaw, Greene 
Co. whither I had been to attend the ordination of George Washing- 
ton Given; He was called to ordination by the Eutaw church, on the 
presumption that having applied for a letter of dismission from the 
church in Marion, of which he was a member, he would receive that 
letter before the period for his ordination. The letter did not arrive, 
however; but Bro. W™. H. McIntosh, the Pastor at Marion, being of 
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the Presbytery, & present stated that he Knew the letter was granted, & 
could not account for the delay of transmission,—the objection was 
waived; & the ordination proceeded. The Presbytery present consisted 
of Bro. W™. H. McIntosh, John W. Taylor, of Pickens Co. & myself. 
I was made Chairman, & Taylor Secretary. The examination was 
had in Bro. Melcher’s house, Melcher & one of the deacons (Bell) 
being present. It was Satisfactory, in all respects. The arrangements 
were all perfected on Sat. Eve: & it was resolved to proceed fasting. 
On Sunday morning, I preached the Sermon, & propounded the 
usual questions, Taylor made the prayer, (all the Presbytery laying 
on hands) McIntosh delivered the charge; & Taylor extended the 
right hand of fellowship—followed by the others. Given pronounced 
the benediction. The Methodists gave up their worship, that morning, 
& came with us. 


Tues. June 2. The Trustees for the hospital for the Insane met at 
the building; & had their annual meeting. D*. Searcy, Dt. Guild, Capt. 
Nott, Dt. Mabry, Judge King, & myself, being present. It was resolved 
to memorialize the Legislature, as to constructing a wall around the 
buildings, & the erection of Stables. Judge King & I were appointed to 
do that. 


Sund. June 7. On receiving a dispatch from my Son James, that 
Capt. C. L. Lumsden had requested that he may be remanded to his 
company, & that Maj Wagner had given him the alternative either to 
go to work in the arsenal in Montgomery, under his immediate com- 
mand, or to go to his company; & that James had chosen the latter, 
& set out for Montgomery early on tuesday morning—at day light. 
After examining the matter, carefully, I considered two points desir- 
able to be secured,—to free James entirely from all control of Wagner, 
in any shape;—& to procure for him a new detail, at another point.—~- 
Wagner had long wished James to work in his arsenal,—to which 
James had a settled & strong repugnance; on account of his character 
& manners, & his treatment of his men. How it came about that 
Lumsden made a request for James, I do not Know; but as James 
decided very resolutely to go to his company in the alternative offered, 
—Wagner gave him an order to the effect that, The services of private 
James S. Manly being no longer required at this post, he is hereby 
ordered to report to his Commander, Capt. C. L. Lumsden, without 
delay, or be considered a deserter. This was of the date of June 3™. 
He was then sick; made so, chiefly, by excitement; & he requested 
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Wagner to give him an order to the Surgeons of the Post—which he 
did not do until the next day. The surgeons took him in hand as unfit 
for duty in the field, & not in a condittion to return to his company 
soon. Happily, he is in their hands, now; & they assured me, as they 
earnestly sympathized in James’s case, that they would Keep him 
under their orders as an Invalid, reporting to them every other day, 
as long as might be necessary or expedient. They advized me to make 
efforts for a new detail—& Suggested the works of the Naval Foundry, 
in Selma, now under command of Capt. Catesby Ap. R. Jones. I ac- 
cordingly took measures looking to this result. I procured a copy of 
Wagner’s order of June 3". also a certificate of Mess™. Janney & co. 
under whom he has worked since his first detail, March 31 '/62. 
I took also a certificate of D'. Geo. W. McDade Prest. of the Medical 
examining board, Montgomery, stating his inability, from constitu- 
tion & health, for field duty; &c. With them, I went to Selma, & 
procured a requisition from Capt. Jones. This, with the other papers 
mentioned, was forwarded, under cover to my Son in law, D*. W. H. 
Gwathmey, who might call on the Secretary of war in person—& work 
the thing right through I wrote myself to Col. Watts—& to Hon. 
John A. Campbell, Assist. Sec’. of war. Judge Geo. Goldthwaite wrote 
to Judge Campbell, also,—who is his brother in law. Gov. Shorter 
wrote to the Sec’. of war; & Judge Chilton also wrote to the Sec’. of 
war. If these papers do not procure him a detail, no other prepared in 
Ala. can procure it for him. I put them all in one envelope, addressed 
to D'. Gwathmey, on Sat evening, June 13. paying 60 cents postage. 
Capt. C. E. Massey, of Selma, introduced me to Lieut. Cha’. C. Simons, 
of the naval foundry works, Selma; & otherwise, took a very benevolent 
interest in the affair. I came to Selma on thursday night—Went back 
to Montgomery frid night, transacted all my affairs; Came to Selma 
again on Sat night—Spent Sund. in Selma, performed 3 services: 
started home, via Randolph, on Mond. morn. & reached home on 
Tues. morn 9 o'clock. 


Sat. June 13. M*. Manly arrived at home, in company with D*. Mar- 
low, M*. Fears, Lieut. Shirley, M*. & M*™. Ralph, &c—by way of Ran- 
dolph & the stage... 


Wed. June 10. Began to take corn out of one of the back cribs, at the 
plantation. Those two cribs barely lasted till corn came again. 
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Wed. June 24. Rec’. from the plantation 12 1/4 bush. of wheat. I 
send it to mill forthwith; 3 bush. are to go to Wyatt’s family, 3 to M™. 
Pratt; 3 to the plantation; & three will be for our own use. Send 25 
Ibs of this to R. Ryland,—for his private use. He is to sell flour for us. 


Sund. June 28. Rev. A. T. Spalding, of Selma, who has been with 
us since friday, delivered sermon to-day, in the concert Hall at the 
college. Text “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
It was well considered, & delivered in a pleasing style. The people 
received with satisfaction. The apartment was not as full as might 
have been. 


Thurs. July 9. This day I paid $50. to the hat factory, just across the 
river, for four fur hats, on account of John W. Suttle, Bibb co, Ala. 
I had taken a considerable amount of beaver skins (5) & Raccoon 
skins (7) to the factory, &, by contract, was to pay $60, for making the 
four hats: but the fur turned out so much better than we expected, 
that they made a voluntary reduction in the price, of $10. So I paid 
$50. for the four hats. These I put into the hands of D*. E. H. 
Cogburn, who is going on the Randolph stage this aft®. to be left in 
the care M'. Kennedy, of the Hotel, at Centreville. A letter accom- 
panied the hats, setting forth the facts to my friend & brother, Judge 
Suttle. The hats were rec’. & the money was sent to me: all safe. 


Frid. July 31. I returned this morning from Pickens County, by way 
of the plantation. I had been to see Miss Ellen Fenet, a teacher,— 
supposing her to be there; but found that she is at her Uncle’s, Uriah 
Herron, near Columbus, Miss. Her Sister M™. D'. Stinson told me she 
would write to Miss Ellen, & get her to answer my letter rec’. by her some 
weeks ago. I then.came on by Olney, in Pickens co. & spent the night 
with Bro. Hanson. His daughter, Miss Sue is a teacher; & I had some 
conversation with her about teaching with us. She seems inclined to it; 
especially, if Miss Fenet should teach with us. I told Miss Hanson 
that, if both w‘. come, we could find places for both; & that we would 
try to pay each of them six hundred dollars. She is to write to Miss 
Fenet; & as soon as any decision is reached, or within a fortnight, she 
will let me Know what she concludes. 


Mon. Aug. 10. This day wife & Charles started to Lowndes, on a call 
from Dr. Rudulph,—stating that our dear aged mother, (past 90 years 
of age) seems to decline rapidly; & that her diseases & symptoms portend 
speedy departure. They set out, shortly after 1 o'clock, in the stage. 
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Charles may possibly extend his journey to the mountains of Ten- 
nessee; to see Fuller. 


In Nov. last, Dt. A. A. Wilson, of Montgomery, gave me a small quan- 
tity of wheat, of a kind that had not exhibted rust in the crop of 1862 
—when the wheat crop of the country generally was cut off by rust. 
The quantity was, probably, half a bushel. I had the most of it drilled 
on a piece of ground in my river field . . . a little less than 614 acres... 
But, after it was threshed & fanned, the overseer measured 7314 bush- 
els. . . It is called in Georgia, the sohley wheat.—Originally, it is a 
foreign wheat, obtained through the patent office of the U. S. 


Thurs. Aug. 13. Let Mrs. Peter Hall have 1 block of thread, hanks of 
spun cotton ready to be warped into a web of cloth for weaving. She 
is to exchange it for wool; I am then to furnish her with 2 half blocks 
of thread; & she is to have the wool carded & spun, & weave the woollen 
into one of these half blocks, for the other. She is to procure the wool 
to be carded & spun by hand if possible & I am to pay her for it in 
some way of barter. 


Mon. Aug. 17. This day I engaged Sam!. Mayfield as overseer; & he 
began to attend to my business at the plantation. The same day S. A. 
Wyatt departed; on acct. of his not being in health sufficient to carry 
on the business properly. It is true that the business has got very much 
behind, & there is no prospect that Wyatt can bring it up. I paid 
Wyatt up in full, a the rate of $25 a month (see Ap!. 13) &, as a matter 
of favor, I gave him 6 bushels of wheat, which I will send him as soon 
as convenient. I am to give Mayfield $40. a month. 


Frid. Aug. 21. Agreeably to the call of the President of the Confed. 
States our congregation in Tusk. was called together, to-day. But few 
came, especially of men. I preached from Ezek. 7. 10. Bro. A. J. 
Battle prayed at the conclusion. . . 


Sat. Sept. 5. This day, my overseer, Mayfield, being sick at the plan- 
tation, with almost no chance for a doctor, & very imperfect nursing, 
I brought him up to my house in my buggy; &, after resting him a lit- 
tle, sent him home to his own house; in a good covered buggy, with 
two horses. Mon. morning, I hear that he is dead. Dr. Billingslea 
saw, & prescribed for him; told him that he had brought the disease 
with him; & advized his going home, if he could be taken in a buggy. 
This is the result. The Lord is dealing with me. “Correct me, but in 
measure, not in thine anger,—lest thou bring me to nothing.” 
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Mon. Sept. 7. This day, I delivered two 14 bundles of thread (yarn) 
to Mrs, Peter Hall; one of which is to be the warp of a piece of linsey 
she is to weave for me; the other is to pay for the weaving. Some 
weeks ago, I gave her a whole bundle of thread to be exchanged for 
wool. She has got 8 Ibs of wool. I am to pay her for having this wool 
picked carded by hand. Thread is the most reliable currency we have. 
I, also, took from Mrs. Hall a pair of pants; i.e. the cloth to make 
them; & am to pay her one bushel & a half of wheat for it. 


Sat. Sept. 13. This day I began the series of aft. services, in the 
Rotunda of the Univ. for the benefits of the cadets. Text Ps. 34.12 It 
is expected that the series will be kept up by difft. ministers in rota- 
tion. .. The community in general are invited to attend. . . 


Frid. Sept. 25. Wife returned in the stage, via Greensboro’ from 
Lowndes; her return was immediately induced by our son James fall- 
ing sick in Selma. Finding him able to travel when she reached Selma, 
she instructed him to get leave of absence—that he might come home 
with her—to be nursed. Com. Jones gave him a furlough for 10 days. 
He is now improving; &, I trust, will soon be well. James left us, for 
Selma, on Frid. Oct. 2. 


Mon. Oct. 5. Mr. William Spencer engaged in my business at the 
plantation, as overseer, this day. I am to furnish him, personally, 
with provisions,—such as are on the plantation—meat, bread, molasses 
—not sugar & coffee; am to pay him in money at the rate of $500. for 
12 months; & to allow him seed, land & labor, to sow three acres of 
wheat, & harvest & clean it up, for the use of his family. My private 
wish & intention are that the amount shall not be less than 40 bushels, 
—provided the wheat crop should prove an ordinary one. He is to 
go to see his family occasionally, who live 14 miles distant,—but there 
is no specific agreement as to when, or how often. He will not gen- 
erally go on a Saturday night, or Sunday. 


Oct. 5. Miss Sue E. Hanson of Pickens co. daughter of J. W. Hanson, 
Olney P. O. came to our house, to board; she is one of the teachers of 
the Ala. Cent. Fem. College. . . 


Tues. morn. Nov. 10. This morning dispatched 13 bushels of wheat 
to mill, by Levi, to be ground into flour, at Keene’s mill . This leaves 
me about 15 bushels of wheat here, & as much at the plantation; with 
some rye. 
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Wed. Nov. 11 This day, M*. Barnes, a niece of Robert Jemison, be- 
gan to teach Music in the Ala. Cent!. Fem. College. She is to have the 
avails (?) of all the scholars she takes & teaches; & is to be paid at the 
expiration of each month from the time she began. This arrangement 
is to last only till the middle of feby. We may then terminate, or re- 
new it, at our discretion. 


Mon. Novy. 16. This morning was completed the delivery of coal by 
contract with Mrs. Harris (Aaron Boyd’s daughter) at the rate of two 
bushels of coal in exchange for one bushel of corn: both delivered here. 
Corn was selling at $1.50 a bushel, & coal at 50 cents. —The woman is a 
soldier’s wife, has a large & helpless family; & she hauls & delivers the 
coal herself, in order to get bread for her family. I made this bargain, 
to help her. When my coal-house was filled, at our dwelling, there 
were 102 bushels handed to the college, for which I suffered her to 
fill the same wagon-bed, that brought the coal, with corn. According 
to the scales, a load of coal amounts to 2514 bushels; & a load of corn, 
slip-shucked, to 934 bushels. Thus the 102 bushels of coal for the 
college costs 39 bushels of corn. For this, the college is to pay me... 


Sun. Nov. 22. Our church was closed this aft". & we all went to the 
funeral of Cadet Smith of the University, at the Presb». church; serv- 
ice by Dr. White. “Prepare to meet thy God.” The young man died 
of a peculiar disease, inflamation of the spine & brain. The negroes 
in Wilcox county Ala. had it last summer; & now we learn that several 
of the cadets have it—all from Wilcox county. 


Tues. morn. Nov. 24 Cadet Linam, of the University, died yesterday, 
of the same disease as Smith. His body was brought to the bap. ch. 
this morning early (8 O'clock) & service performed by Charles— 
previous to its being taken on to the home of his parents, in Wilcox 
county... 


Nov. 26. Levi & George have dug a cellar for potatoes within the 
Smoke-House. It is 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, & 4.4 inches deep:—con- 
taining 78 cubic feet. As a cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches; & a 
bushel contains 2160 cubic inches, the cellar is estimated to hold 62 
bushels. 


Wed. Dec. 2. A portion of our hogs (22) were slaughtered at the 
plantation, this morning; weights . . . in all — 3427 lbs of pork. All very 
nicely slaughtered & put away in a cool spell of weather. Same date, 
stock hogs amount to 8 sows, 35 marked shoats, 8 unmarked shoats, 30 
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young pigs. Same date, we have of cattle, including calves, 13 females, 
3 males altered & marked. The corn of my negroes amounted to 414 
loads, estimated by the overseer at 30 bush. each = in all 135 bushels 
Their fodder was not weighed,—guessed to be 500 lbs—it was not kept 
to itself. Rice, from a half bushel of seed, amount to 13 bushels Peas, 
not threshed, guessed to be about 20 bushels Sweet Potatoes, 720 bush- 
els; beside a portion of small unmerchantable slips put away for seed 
(250) Cotton, including 4 bales made in 1862 . . . = 2747 lbs; & there 
are 4 bales having a wooden hoop on .. . = 2134 = 4881 This cotton 
has been sold to Kirkman, Hays, & co at 20 cents a pound; to be paid 
for, half in money, half in oznaburgs & thread. Kirkman furnished 
bagging & rope for 4 bales. I have recd. 1 bale of oznaburgs, & ten 
blocks of thread. One of the 4 bales had 3 hoops of wood; the others 
had 1 each. We took off 12 lbs for 6 wooden hoops; & Kirkman & 
Hays charged me for 75 Ibs of bagging & rope furnished, at 20 cts 
$15.00 The overseer reckons 8 bushels of oats to have been made. The 
overseer reckons ten thousand (10,000) lbs of fodder (corn blades) to 
have been made. I do not think a third of what grew on the place 
was gathered; in consequence of sickness of the negroes wet weather 
& a loose management. There was a change of overseers, before the 
gathering was quite done. I disposed of corn, as follows—exchange for 
coal 240, bush. To McGown 100, To the county one hundred (100 
b.), Miss Irvine 25, M's. Rodgers 15 — 480 bushels 


Brought home for our personal uses in town 189 bushels. 189 


Negroes’ corn, mixed with mine, 135 bushels 135 
Pens on the bluff 450 bushels 450 
In the cribbs & at the Hawridge place 3540 3540 
In all, 4794 bushels 
Deduct Reserve 100 — 4694 — 


tythe 469 bush 


Mon. Dec. 21. I engaged Miss Mary Marlow to serve as Presiding 
teacher in the college Hall. She is to be paid at the rate of $500. for 
the time from Jany. 1 ’/64 to July Ist /64. 


Wed. Dec. 23 slaughtered 31 hogs... in all = 4500 Ibs . . . Former 
killing, 3427; this killing 4500 — 7927 Ibs deduct 106 lbs—for rope = 
7821 lbs of pork. The tythe to the Government w4. be 782: when 
made into bacon, at he rate of 60 Ibs of bacon for 100 lbs of pork, the 
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tythe will be 469 lbs of bacon. Take away tythe of pork, 782 lbs from 
the whole 7821 lbs leaves 7039 lbs for ourselves. But, this year, we 
have no beeves to be killed. 


Tues. Dec. 29. The Trustees of the Ala. Cent. Fem. College, at a 
meeting held this day, requested me to turn out & collect money 
enough if possible, to pay off the indebtedness of the Institution. 
Finding there is no other chance, I consent to make the effort. I abhor 
debt: and, in this instance, the creditors have begun to sue. There 
will be no chance of ever paying debts by any resources of the Insti- 
tution, short of “selling it out of house & home.” I have great disin- 
clination to any such work; but, to save the Institution, I will spend a 
few weeks in trying. The trustees present subscribed & promised lib- 
erally. We are to make such temporary arrangements in the school, 
as will admit of my going out. 


Thurs. Dec. 31 [1863]. married W. C. H. Roper to Miss E. Jane Og- 
burn, at 10 O’cl A.M. at McCullom’s house, Tusk. co. Ala. . . 


Frid. Jan. 15 [1864]. My son, James S. Manly, visited us, from Selma, 
on tues. night, 12th. inst. on business relative to his invention of a 
machine for making horseshoe nails. His machine promises full suc- 
cess. I have advized him to try to procure a furlough, & go on to 
Richmond, with his drawings & model, to talk measures for a patent; 
& also, to obtain an extended furlough, that he may build his machine, 
& demonstrate its efficiency. He left us, this morning. It is our 
present plan, if he should be allowed to prosecute his wishes, that my 
sons Basil, Charles & myself should go in, as partners with James, in 
the business of nail making,—on some equitable principle; i.e. giving 
James a liberal compensation for his invention & for his Superin- 
tendence (?). As an initiatory step, I paid him this morning $1,000. 
on account of a legacy of $600. left him by his Grandfather Rudulph, 
Feb. 26. 1853. It has been nearly 11 years (say 10 y's. 10 months & 20 
days) since that money came into my hands: Interest $522.66. I, there- 
fore, am indebted to James, on acct. of this legacy, if all paid now, 
about $122.66. 

I gave him $50. this morning, to pay an acct. of Bartels, at Parker’s, 
for articles furnished; which may go to acct. of legacy. 


Wed. Jany. 20. I visited D*. Charles Snow, to-day, to pay him a note 
due by the Trustees of the Ala. Cent!. Fem. College. Dt. Snow had 
got the note from Henry A. Snow, in part payment of a claim of long 
standing. He said that his brother had a beneficial interest in the 
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note; having had a profit on the goods sold, & compound interest; & 
he thought that if any one should be expected to receive pay in our 
currency (now redundant and depreciated) it should be his brother, 
& not himself. He said that he was unwilling to receive pay, now, in 
our currency; but would turn the note over to his brother, H. A. 
Snow. He had taken it under the expectation that he Trustees w4. not 
desire to pay it for two or three years: his brother c?. do as he might 
choose. In the next day, Thursday 21st, I called on Henry A. Snow. 
The Doctor had not been over, & Mt. Snow had not seen the note. On 
my telling him what his brother had said about returning the note 
him [sic], he expressed his entire unwillingness to receive it, or to have 
anything to do with the transaction. I argued; but he indicated no 
probabilty of a change in his views. 


On the 21st I started to see Col. Robt. Ellyson, to pay him amt. of note 
due to him. I met him in the road coming to town; & stopped & talked 
to him about it. He expressed unwillingness to receive the currency 
now; said that the confed. congress were debating measures wh. would 
probably render the present currency valueless; & that he would pre- 
fer to wait awhile, at the least. I pressed him to make us a donation, 
& that would release all parties from embarrassment. He was not pre- 
pared, just then for that step. I have some hope, yet, that he may do 
that. (Col. Ellyson rec4. pay in confed. notes, & gave us $126.00 


Jan. 31. This day, I recé. a letter from Thos. A Burgin, Mayhew, 
Miss. in which he relinquishes all his claims against the Ala. Central 
Fem. College—by a free donation. This is generous! “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” His claims amounted to over $1100. 


Feb. 1. Sent a pair of pigs down to the plantation, this morning .. . 
They are a present to me, from [Doctor Peter Bryce of the Hospital 
for the Insane]. 

frid. night, Feby. 12. This evening, about 9 O’clock, our son Basil 
came to see us, bring his step-son Jos. Smith. They accompanied me 
to the plantation on the next Day, Saturday. We are thankful for 
this visit; & for his good health & prosperity. Thurs. morn. Feb. 18. 
Basil departed, with Jo. Smith. 

I took this opportunity to send a boy, Samuel, to my daughter 
Sarah, & her Husband Julius C. Smith. The servant, Fanny, which I 
had given them died before she could be of much use. Samuel is 
Sabra’s youngest Son; born March 22, 1847. He is now nearly 17 
years old. I hope & pray that he may do well. Levi went with them, 
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with my two horses; to help on. The horse that Basil drove up had 
got his shoulder badly hurt by the collar. 


Wed. Feb. 17. Belle Pratt, daughter of Rev. Nathaniel A. Pratt, of 


Koswell, Cobb co. Georgia came to board with us. 


room with Miss Sue Hanson. 
boarders; but there are considerations in this case that sway us. The 
price is to be $ [75] a month, & paid in thread [see June 29]. 


She shares the 


We are averse, in general to having 


Feb. 16. The following is the result of my collection for the Ala. cent. female college 
Received] Paid 


Contributors, &c. 


J. D. Spiller 

J. P. Turner 

J. F. Warren 

N. H. Browne 

R. Lamphere 

B. J. Quarles 

James A. Skelion 

Jos. Shelton 

Dan. N. Clark 

Leach & Avery 

Robt. Ellyson 

P. H. Eddins 

S. W. Bapt. by 
S. Henderson 

Thos. A. Burgin 

J. Glascock, of 
G. & McMath 

C. P. Drysdah 

John L. S. Foster 

J. S. Martin 

T. F. Samuel 

James Brown 

B. Manly 

C. Manly 

Wm. Hester 

W. M. Foster 
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$260.20 
6.30 
22.50 
150.00 
71.43 
44.95 
65.09 
52.00 
82.01 
11.60 
126.00 
864.98 


98.45 
1105.80 


77.62 
400.00 
100.00 


2.00 
415.11 
200.00 


200.00 
200.00 


LO 


60.20 
6.30 
64.50 
48.00 
255.43 
44.95 
65.09 
2.00 
82.01 
11.60 
1326.00 
1119.78 


98.45 
1105.80 


155.24 


66.60 
211.00 
2.00 
$7.51 


Received| Paid 


Alfred Robertson $200.00 

Martha J. Eddins 500.00 

John R. Blocker 250.00 

S. W. Eddins 200.00 

Stephen Miller 100.00 

C. A. Hester 100.00 

Hardy Clements 100.00 

James Phifer 100.00 

John Hampton 10.00 

Daniel Loggins 20.00 

Wm. Phifer 55.00 

Joshua H. Foster 100.00 

John A. Browne 50.00 

John C. Foster 50.00 

Wm. J. Hays 20.00 

E. H. Cogburn 400.00 

Wm. B. Robinson 296.86 

Rent of Stables 

2 months, Col 

Baker 25.00 

Paid to James D. 

Spiller, by order of 

the Board dated 

frid. Feb. 12./64 

to be invested in 

cotton & held sub- 

ject to the order of 

the Boards, & at 

their risk 1776.72 
6836.04 | 6836.04 

F. N. Cole (of Fos- 

ter & Cole) 66.60 66.04 

John S. Caldwell 

(donation) 50.00 

Albert (coloured 

Smith man) | 24.00 | 69.00 
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[Feb. 16. Here Dr. Manly copied in his diary an agreement reached 
between himself and his three sons “for the purpose of testing, per- 
fecting & establishing machines for the manufacture of horse-shoe nails, 
& other purposes, in accordance with the invention of James S. 
Manly, .. .”] 


Mond. Feb. 29. This night, at 8 o’clock, Mary Alberta Pratt, youngest 
child of Mrs. Isabel A. Pratt, and her Husband Horace S. Pratt, was 
married to Capt Robert Lapsly, of the confederate army. The cere- 
mony was performed by her brother, the Rev. Prof. John W. Pratt, of 
the University. . . 


Tues. Mar. 8. Sent by the hands of A. Coleman Hargrove $2140. of 
my son Basil’s money to Capt C. E. Thames of Selma; to be used for 
Basil’s interest. Arrived & delivered, all safe. Same day,—lent to 
Mrs, H. M. Davis, wife of our Steward one hundred five dollar bills, 
to be returned in a few weeks, in similar currency, or its equivalent. 


Frid. Mar. 11. This day, Capt. Carmichael, impressing agent of the 
Government, impressed my two horses, Snip & Snap, for Government 
services; taking them at their highest schedule valuations, viz. $800. 
each. The horses, though old & not likely to be of much service to 
the Government, have been such as I could always rely on; & I would 
not have sold them for any price that would be offered, but for the 
necessity of the Government having horses. While many were hiding 
their horses, & having them protected by one pretence or another, I 
had mine taken up to the agent, & submitted to his view. He would 
have spared me one, if I had insisted; but he urged the great need, & 
insisted on not parting the horses; & I let them go. I have no means 
at home of getting a stick of wood, or of sending to mill, or of getting 
to my plantation. These horses were said to be 7 years old, by Sam. 
Grant, from whom I bought them, in 1859; & they cost me then $600. 
I w?. now have to give double this sum in our currency (what I rec4. 
for my horses) to buy one mare, of middling size & quality. . . 


Thurs. Mar. 17. This aft". we buried Anna Furman, daughter of 
Bro. Richard Furman—a pupil of our school. She died of Diphtheria, 
after a few days’ illness. . . 


Sat. Mar. 26. This morning, by way of Randolph, our Soldier boy, 
Fuller, arrived; on a furlough of 30 days. When the furlough came to 
Gen!. Longstreet, for his approval, he approved it with complimentary 
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notice of his being twice commended on the field of battle; & gave him 
leave, if he should see fit, to extend his furlough to 40 days. He seems 
to be in fine health & spirits. 


Sat. Mar. 26. To purchase a spinning wheel, I sent 24 pieces of the 
heart of white oak, to Squire Thompson, of North-port; each piece 4 
ft. long, 8 in wide, 4 in thick. I paid the bridge-toll, $1. & then the 
wheel was not done. I will have to send over, again, for it. My son, 
B. M. Jr, procured of the “importing company” in Columbia, S. C. 
two pairs of cards, very good, at $20. each; as a special favor. The 
ordinary price of them is from $80 to $100 a pair: & scarce, at that. 
They formerly sold at 75 cents a pair. 


Tues. Mar. 29 I collected $40. from Ms. C. A. Gorman upon a note 
for $166.66 due by her Son in law B. W. Justice, to the Ala. Central 
Fem. College; due Jany. 1 ’/60. There was a credit of $14.91 on the 
note entered Feb. 20. /60. Besides this, M's. Gorman claimed that a 
horse had been given by M's. Justice about the same time in part pay- 
ment of the note; & that the horse had been valued at $135. or at $115. 
On consulting with some of the Trustees, we were willing to allow all 
that they claimed; & to accept whatever they might think due, in ex- 
tinguishment of our claim. So I took the $40. and delivered up the 
note to Mrs. Gorman. The money, $40. I paid to Newbern H. Browne 
the Treasurer of the Trustees, on Tues. Mar. 29—& took his receipt.— 


Wed. Mar. 30. I made an exchange of wheat for 3 scythes & cradle, 
with Morris Roberts. He required 6 bushels of wheat, for each of the 
cradles. .. 


Mon. Ap!. 4. James cameup from Demopolis, to see Fuller. He de- 
parted on thursday morning, Ap!. 7 in company with Dr. Ed. Perrin, 
& his brother, Capt. George Perrin. The latter had been in our house, 
since Sat. last—sick of typhoid pneumonia. Ap!. 7. Dr. Perrin & broth- 
er, & James, departed, by the way of Eutaw & the Fork. Perrin & James 
are bound to Demopolis. 


Ap! 8. Fuller rec4. orders to return to his command; forthwith; & 
departed this day. The day was observed, by resolution of C. S. Con- 
gress, as a day of fasting, Humil*. & prayer for the country. I preached, 
Joel 2.17. .-. 


(To be continued) 
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Book Reviews 


The Office of Governor in the South. By Coleman E. Ransone, Jr., 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Administration, 1951. 250 pp. 


The Office of Governor in the South, by Professor Coleman E. Ran- 
sone, is another of the very able publications on state government in 
the South which have appeared under the imprint of the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of Alabama during the past 
ten years. The study measures up fully to the high standards set by 
the earlier publications. 

The eleven Southern states examined by Ransone are: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. One wonders how 
the states were selected. Why, for example, is Kentucky included and 
Maryland omitted? Why Arkansas and not Texas? 

Since each of the eleven states differs in greater or less degree from 
every other in the group, the problem of organization was a difficult 
one, and Ransone handled it very well. In some cases by comparison 
and contrast, in others by type studies, he has achieved variety without 
sacrificing the diversity necessary to give a clear picture of each of the 
states examined. The summarizing paragraphs which are included at 
the end of each section are helpful also in achieving unity. 

The author reveals that actually the office of governor is something 
far different from that which it appears to be by law and constitutional 
decree. The activities of the “chief executive” are so cribbed and con- 
fined by constitutional limitations that the title seems at times but a 
sorry jest. His chief responsibilities appear to be administrative; yet, 
in actual practice legislation and public relations absorb so much of 
his time as to leave little for administrative duties. One. of the im- 
pressive facts developed by the study is that not even the governors 
themselves seem to be aware of the weaknesses in state government 
resulting from ineffective administration. The lack of interest in ef- 
ficient public administration in the states of the South is another of 
the most discouraging facts revealed. Handicapped as they are, gov- 
ernors could do much to improve state administration, if they realized 
its importance. 
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Ransone is aware of the impact of the welfare state on state govern- 
ment. However, he has nothing to say concerning the effect of chang- 
ing federal-state relations upon the governor’s office. This would 
seem to be an important point. Perhaps he will develop it in a later 
study. 

HALLIE FARMER 
Alabama College 


College Life in the Old South. By E. Merton Coulter. Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, [1951]. xiii, 320 pp. $4.50. 

The praise that greeted the first publication of E. Merton Coulter’s 
College Life in the Old South, in 1928, should be emphasized and not 
merely echoed now that the book has achieved a second edition. Here 
is a fine, scholarly, and highly readable account of an important aspect 
of social and educational history. 

Dr. Coulter has chosen to write about the University er Georgia, 
but in delineating life at that venerable institution, from its begin- 
nings in 1801 to its rebirth under the leadership of Dr. Andrew Ad- 
gate Lipscomb in the years of Reconstruction, he draws a picture of 
nineteenth-century collegiate life that must have been essentially the 
same for any state university from Virginia to Mississippi. Changing 
concepts of higher education find us far removed from the period 
when the University was the playground of the planter progeny, but 
the scholarship of this deservedly distinguished historian makes his 
descriptions of a life long gone ring true. 

The accounts of the fortunes of the University, changing in direct 
ratio to the whims of politicians (many of them owing loyalty as 
alumni), should serve as a lesson to the twentieth-century controllers 
of state education. Franklin College (as the early University was 
known) was the pride and boast of the politicians. But the boast was 
not always the fact. One Georgia governor would say, when the col- 
lege was on the verge of collapse: ‘“The flourishing state of our Col- 
lege shews the disposition of our people to support it liberally.” But 
support it they did not, and one Athens editor was prompted to write 
that the people of the state should admit “we see no great use in this 
thing called learning. . . . We could then, like a good old grandma, 
send our youth to our juvenile offspring Alabama . . . for an educa- 
tion, where such subjects are considered worthy of attention, without 
being reproached with having a College at home.” 

College Life in the Old South is organized on topical lines and 
avoids any repetitive refrain of routine administrative changes. Its 
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individual chapters point out the tremendous influence of the ante- 
bellum literary societies, the political and social importance of the 
commencements, and the strong impact of religion on campus life. 
But as the story of this nineteenth-century college marks up the dif- 
ferences in past and present, it also points out the similarities. 

Coulter writes with rare discernment. His reader has the feeling 
that the author is letting him on the inside, is telling the full story. 
But he never pours on too many facts or drags the story too long. 
Perhaps this is because Coulter writes with a high good humor that is 
not only wit but also a thorough understanding of both his subject 
and human nature. 

RicHarD B. HARWELL 
Emory University 


Songs of the Confederacy. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. 
New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 1951. 112 pp. $3.95. 

A year ago Richard Barksdale Harwell, assistant librarian of Emory 
University, published a long narrative account of song-writing and 
publishing in the Confederate States of America, entitled Confederate 
Music. The volume, which included a check-list of 648 titles of sheet 
music, was received as a reference work of high value, a much needed 
and important book, and of its kind a definitive study. Regretfully, 
however, and chiefly because of format variances, the songs themselves 
were not recorded in the book. 

Now, however, the author, realizing that his readers want the real 
thing also, has corrected his omissions by publishing Songs of the Con- 
federacy, a volume of “authentic fascimiles of the songs that stirred the 
South, with historical text and illustrations.” Thirty-eight songs are 
here reproduced in their original form—‘“songs of gaiety and opti- 
mism, songs of parting, sentimental songs of soldiers and sweethearts 
separated, rollicking songs of the camp, humorous songs, songs of 
defeat and songs of defiance.” Accompanying the songs are eight 
handsomely copied illustrations. 

Mr. Harwell’s introduction of approximately 1,500 words is a gem 
of condensation. In so short a space he has meticulously explained 
the kind of music the Confederacy loved, who wrote it, who published 
it, and who sang it. Commenting on “Lorena,” one of the most pop- 
ular of all the songs, Editor Harwell adds: ‘Southerners were not 
particular where their songs came from, as long as they considered 
them good tunes. Although one Mobile publisher admonished, ‘The 
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South must not only fight her own battles but sing her own songs and 
dance to music composed by her own children,’ the Confederates en- 
joyed singing the old songs and the new, the Northern and the South- 
ern. Among the favorites on both sides were ‘All Quiet Along the 
Potomac To-Night,’ ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ ‘When This Cruel War Is 
Over,’ ‘Juanita,’ “Rock Me To Sleep Mother,’ and the songs of Stephen 
Collins Foster.” 

Songs of the Confederacy, companion volume to Confederate Music, 
should find a place in every Southern library and in every other li- 
brary whose patrons are interested in the South. And unless this 
writer misunderstands the tempo of America today, that leaves out 
precious few. 

W. STANLEY HOooLe 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


ARTICLES ON OR RELATED TO ALABAMA APPEARING 
IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list of articles on or related to Alabama has 
been compiled by three members of the Editorial Board: Rhoda C. 
Ellison (Huntingdon College), Edgar Legare Pennington (Mobile), 
and Malcolm Cook McMillan (Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 


Bagley, Russell E. “Theatrical Entertainment in Pensacola, Florida: 
1882-1892.” Southern Speech Journal, XVI, 62-84 (September, 
1950). 

The Pensacola theatre in the decade discussed was typical of 
that of other Southern cities. 


Binkley, William C. “The South and the West.” Journal of South- 
ern History, XVII, 5-22 (February, 1951). 
Maintains that the South played a large role in determining the 
character of the West. 


Boyd, Mark F. “The Battle of Marianna.” Florida Historical Quar- 
terly, XXIX, 225-242 (April, 1951). 

Several references to Mobile and South Alabama during the 
Civil War. ‘ 

Brown, Colonel Orlando and G. Glenn Clift. “The Governors of 
Kentucky.” Register of Kentucky Historical Society, 49,93-112 
(April, 1951). 

Mentions Harry Toulmin, one of Alabama’s first territorial 
judges and at an earlier date secretary of state of Kentucky. 


Burt, Jesse C. “Four Decades of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway, 1873-1916. Tennessee Historical Quarterly, IX, 
99-130 (June, 1950). 

Frequent allusions to railroads in Alabama. 

Clift, G. Glenn. See Colonel Orlando Brown. 


Doherty, Herbert J. “Code Duello in Florida.” Florida Historical 
Quarterly, XXIX, 243-252 (April, 1951) 
The practice continued until after the Civil War. 
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Ellison, Rhoda Coleman. “Mrs. Hentz and the Green-eyed Monster.” 
American Literature, XXII, 345-350 (November, 1950). 

The novelist’s Florence, Alabama, diary reveals parallels be- 

tween her marital experience and that of her fictional characters. 


Figh, Margaret Gillis. “Life in Nineteenth Century Georgia as Re- 
flected in Bill Arp’s Works.” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 
16-22 (March, 1951). 


By implication this article depicts life in rural Alabama. 


Fitzsimons, Matthew A. “Calhoun’s Bid for the Presidency, 1841- 
1844.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVIII, 39-60 
(June, 1951). 

“Calhoun had good prospects in Alabama,” where he was 
supported by the “gargantuan” Dixon H. Lewis. 


Galloway, Linda Bennett. “Andrew Jackson, Junior.’ Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly, IX, 306-343 (December, 1950). 
Jackson’s trials with his adopted son. 


Goff, John H. “Retracing the Old Federal Road.” Emory Uni- 
. versity Quarterly, VI, 159-171 (October, 1950). 

Traces minutely this route, from which, at a*point in Marion 
County, Tennessee, ‘‘an early road turned down the west side of 
the Tennessee into Alabama, and was the route followed by early 
emigrants from Georgia and the Carolinas into the area around 
Huntsville.” 


Harwell, Richard Barksdale. “Confederate Carrousel: Southern 
Songs of the Sixties.” Emory University Quarterly, VI, 84-100 
(June, 1950). 

Describes the rise of such Confederate music publishers as Ned 
Blackmar, who had lived for a time in Huntsville, and also 
traces the popularity of many Confederate songs. 


Hesseltine, William B. and Larry Gara. ‘‘Georgia’s Confederate 
Leaders after Appomattox.” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 
1-15 (March, 1951). 

Similar to the article by the same authors, entitled “Confederate 
Leaders in Post-war Alabama” in The Alabama Review, IV, 5-21 


(January, 1951). 
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Kiger, Joseph C. ‘Social Thought as Voiced in Rural Middle Ten- 
nessee Newspapers, 1878-1898.” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 
IX, 131-154 (June, 1950). 

Reflects social thought in Alabama only in that Alabama was 
another part of the still larger rural South. 


Lander, Ernest M. “Ante-Bellum Milling in South Carolina.” 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, LII, 125-132 
(July, 1951). 

A discussion of flour, grist, saw and other milling in ante- 
bellum South Carolina and, by implication, in the South. 


Meridith, Mamie. ‘The Nomenclature of American Pioneer Fences.” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, XV, 109-151 (June, 1951). 


Mooney, Chase C., ed. “The Forsyth Letters.” Georgia Historical 
2 Qussieny, XXXV, 152-156 (June, 1951). 
These letters are of interest to Alabamians in that Forsyth’s 
son, John Forsyth, was for many years editor of the Mobile 
Register. 


Moore, Arthur K. “Specimens of the Folk Tales from Some Ante- 
bellum Newspapers of Louisiana.” Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
32, 723-758 (October, 1949). 

Humor in the ante-bellum Southwest. 


Nelson, Mildred M. “Folk Etymology of Alabama Place-Names.” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, XIV, 193-214 (December, 1950). 


Norwood, Olin, ed. ‘Letters from Florida in 1851.” Florida His- 
torical Quarterly, XXIX, 261-283 (April, 1951) 
Six letters by Clement Claiborne Clay, written to his family in 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


Pennington, Edgar Legare. “The Battle at Sewanee.” Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly, 1X, 217-243 (September, 1950). 
Mentions the Episcopal Church in Alabama. 


SO sig “Bishop Stephen Elliott and the Confederate Episco- 
pal Church.” Georgia Review, IV, 233-247 (Fall, 1950). 

Bishop Elliott presided over the convention at St. John’s 
Church, Montgomery, June 3, 1861, at which delegates from 
dioceses in those states that had seceded resolved to “form among 
themselves an independent organization.” 
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slele ele sisieleie “The Confederate Episcopal Church in 1863.” South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, LII, 5-16 (January, 
1951). 
The author is rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Mobile, 
Alabama. 


Penrod, James. ‘Folk Humor in Sut Lovingood’s Yarns.” Tennes- 
see Folklore Society Bulletin, XVI, 76-84 (December, 1950). 
Frontier humor in the 1850’s and 1860's. 


Prince, Sigsbee C. “Edward A. Perry, Yankee General of the Florida 
Brigade.” Florida Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 197-209 (January, 
1951). 

Contains frequent references to Perry’s life in Alabama, his 
Alabama wife and friends. 


Simkins, Francis B. “The South’s Democratic Pose.” Georgia Re- 
view, IV, 255-262 (Winter, 1950). 
The aristocratic concept has been the most compelling factor 
in the development of the New South. 


Sydnor, Charles S. “Democrats, Demagogues, and Negroes.” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XLIX, 507-513 (October, 1950). 

“In Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, and in other states, Demo- 

crats are everywhere, but the Democratic party is hard to find.” 


Swint, Henry L. “Northern Interest in the Shoeless Southerner.” 
Journal of Southern History, XVI, 457-471 (November, 1950). 
By elevating the Negro’s standard of living, the teachers and 
missionaries who came south after the Civil War served Northern 
industrial interests. 


Thompson, Lawrence S. “University Libraries and the Future of 
Scholarship in the South.” South Atlantic Quarterly, L, 192-198 
April, 1951). 

Mentions the growth of the A. P. I. and University of Alabama 
libraries. 


Van Auken, Sheldon. ‘A Century of the Southern Plantation.” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 58, 356-387 (July, 
1950). 

Traces the continuity of the Southern plantation through a 


century of change. 
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Vandiver, Frank E. ‘“Makeshifts of Confederate Ordnance.” Jour- 
nal of Southern History, XVII, 180-193 (May, 1951). 
Relates the struggles of Major Josiah Gorgas as Confederate 
chief of ordnance throughout the war. 


Wallace, Sarah Agnes, ed. “Confederate Exiles in London, 1865- 
1870, The Wigfalls.” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, VII, 74-87, 143-153 (April, July, 1951). 

Annotated letters of a Confederate family. 


Wiley, Bell Irwin. “Billy Yank down South.” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XXVI, 559-575 (Autumn, 1950). 
Amusing letters and diaries of Civil War invaders describe the 
people of certain Southern states, including Alabama. 


beatseridls Loe “Southern Reaction to Federal Invasion.” Journal of 
Southern History, XVI, 491-510 (November, 1950). 
Among illustrations drawn from Northern soldiers’ letters and 
diaries to show later, more friendly relations, are several that 
occurred in Alabama. 


Worcester, Donald E., ed. “Miranda’s Diary of the Siege of Pensa- 
cola, 1781.” Florida Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 163-196 (Jan- 
uary, 1951). 

References to the Mobile area, then a part of British West 
Florida. 
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Membership of the Alabama Historical Association, 
September 15, 1951 
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Co., Mobile 
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W. Carson ApAmMs, 818 2nd Ave., N., 
Birmingham 4 

Miss ELIZABETH AGEE, 1915 Ilth Ave., 
South, Birmingham 5 

RUCKER AGEE, 2 Beechwood Road, Moun- 
tain Brook, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Rucker AGEE, 2 Beechwood Road, 
Mountain Brook, Birmingham 9 

Hucu Acricora, Gadsden 

Mrs. Mary LivincsTon AIKEN, Depart- 
ment of Archives & History, Mont- 
gomery 

F. CLayToN ALBERT, 
Birmingham 5 

Mrs. BryAnT ALLEN, Sr., Newbern 

Mrs. JANE R. ALLEN, Greensboro 
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Jay P. AtTMayer, Box 24, Mobile 
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Dr. James M. Anpers, 210 W. Mountain 
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Dr. THOMAS JEFFERSON ANDERSON, 
Greensboro 

WALTON H. ANDERSON, Mooresville 

MILton ANDREWS, Bank for Savings & 
Trusts, Birmingham 3 

Miss RENA M. ANpREwS, Judson College, 
Marion 

Douctas ARANT, 2100 Comer Building, 
Birmingham 

W. T. Arcuer, P. O. Box 390, Sheffield 

Miss ELIZABETH ARCHIBALD, Box 244, 
University 

Epmunp C. ArMEs, 221 North 21st St., 
Birmingham 

GEN. DONALD ARMSTRONG, President, U. 
S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
New Jersey 

Henry F. Arnotp, The Cullman Tri- 
bune, Cullman 

Dr. J. Rucker AsHwortH, Troy 

Mrs. A. J. M. AtKins, 710 Mabry St., 
Selma 

Ropert STILLWELL Bacon, First National 
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Mrs. SAM Rice BAHN, 600 South Perry 
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Miss Mary M. Bain, 8014 North 3rd 
Ave., Birmingham 

JoserH Baker, P. O. Box 75, Center 
Point 

Mrs. L. Carson Baker, 113 Coffee St., 
Talladega 

B. L. BAtcu, Tuskegee 

Mrs. M. M. BALDWIN, 
Road, Birmingham 

RAvpH R. Banks, Eutaw 

Pror. ELty RurF Barnes, 18 Wilson St., 
Montgomery 

Miss ANNIE B. BARNETT, 356 Cloverdale 
Road, Montgomery 

Joun BicHAM Barnett, Monroeville 

James M. Barry, 600 N. 18th St., Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. J. L. BASWELL, 7928 South 4th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Lauriz C. BaTrLe, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Cuartes A. BAUMHAUER, 1561 Fearnway, 
Mobile 17 

Miss BLANCHE BEALL, 1114 South 16th 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH PARKS BEAMGUARD, Box 
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ville, Ky. ” 

Mrs. NATHANIEL P. BEASLEY, 509 East 
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I. C. Beatry, 2118 Ist Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. J. E. Beck, 1005 Augusta Street, 
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tory, Box 5523, University Station, 
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Bank, Anniston 
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M. C. Benners, 3808 Forrest Glenn, Bir- 
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Ave., Tuscaloosa 
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Selma 
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Cuas. A. Bernier, Box 1988, University 

Mrs. SAMUEL BETHEA, Faunsdale 

Hucu P. Bicier, 3365 Overbrook Road, 
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ALGERNON Barr, Box 749, Montgomery 
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City 
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Court, Selma 
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Braprorp C. Cotcorp, Woodward Iron 
Company, Woodward, Ala. 

Epwin Marcus Cot, Jr., 120 Cherokee 
Road, Birmingham 

JouHN SHIELDS CoLeMAN, JRr., 3140 Pine 
Ridge Road, Birmingham 9 

Joun S. CoLemaN, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

JupceE C. J. Corey, Probate Court, Dade- 
ville 

Mitton H. Co tins, 1804 7th Ave., N., 
Birmingham 

BRAXTON Bracc CoMeEr, JR., Pittsview 

HucH Moss Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga 

Mrs. Hucu M. Comer, Sylacauga 

James McDonaLp CoMER, 4309 Altamont 
Road, Birmingham 

RicHarp J. Comer, Glennville Planta- 
tion, Pittsview 

Mrs. Rosert T. COMER, 
Road, Birmingham 

WiLuiaM JeLKs Comer, 710 West Broad 
Street, Eufaula 


1142 Hinman 


1610 Cahaba 
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Mrs. J. B. Converse, 100 Lanier Ave., 
Mobile 

G. ArtHuR Cook, P. O. Box 155, Mont- 
gomery 

Joxun Hurcuinson Cook, 383 West State 
St., Trenton, New Jersey 

JosepH R. Cook, Jr., 1725 14th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Mrs. Jor E. Cooper, P. O. Box 257, 
Huntsville 

B. J. Cowart, Cowart Music & Jewelry 
Shop, Haleyville 

Ho.ianp E. Cox, 2100 Ist Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Joun B. Cox, Jr., Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

Joun S. Coxe, 3235 Fayette Ave., Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. L. R. Cratc, 51 North Monterey 
St., Mobile 17 

WitittAM B. Cratc, 111014 Water St., 
Selma 

Mrs. Fires CrensHAw, 805 Carter Hill 
Road, Montgomery 

BERNARR CrESAP, Box 493, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence 

GrorGE WILLIAM CRIsT, JR., Room 210, 
Building “D,” University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Z. P. Crocker, Thomaston, Ala. 

WALTER M. Crofton, Box 271-A, R.F.D. 
#2, Opelika 

Ross Liston Crow, 305 E. Mt. Ave., 
Jacksonville 

Rev. WILLIAM Crowe, Talladega 

R. C. Crumpaucn, E. I. DuPont De- 
Nemours Company, Brown-Marx 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. ErHet H. Crumpton, Minter 

Joun C. Curry, The First National 
Bank, Montgomery 

W. B. Curry, Walker County Bank, 
Jasper 

Mrs. JAKE Curtis, Box 205, Tuskegee 

Mrs. M. E. Curtis, Camden 

Mrs. Vircit C. Curtis, P. O. Box 167, 
Phenix City 

Dr. MarYE YEAMANS DaBneEyY, 2300 High- 
land Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. JOHN ALBIN DAHL, Box 289, R.F.D. 
4, Mobile 

Dr. Witi1AM Pratr Date, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

KENNETH R. DaAniEt, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham 

R. T. Danie, 806 Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. W. J. Danssy, Butler 

Epwarp L. DarpeNn, Alabama School of 
Trades, Gadsden 
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H. Jupson Darven, Box 265, Sylacauga 

Mrs. C. W. DaucetTE, Jacksonville 

Mrs. SARAH S. DavipiAn, 102 E. Alabama 
St., Abbeville 

Dr. CHartes Davis, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 

Major Harwe tt G. Davis, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

JaMes MiLter Davis, 212 Shepherd 
Building, Montgomery 

P. O. Davis, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn 

SumMneER A. Davis, 1913 16th Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Miss IRENE Day, 901 N. 39th St., Bir- 
mingham 4 

Tuomas N. Day, 6614 Ist Ave., South, 
Birmingham 6 

Miss VERNON Day, 901 North 39th St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. CLaupE DEAN, Lowndesboro 

LEONARD Y. Dean, III, Box 418, Eufaula 

Mrs. LEONARD Y. DEAN, Kendall Manor, 
Eufaula 

Jack P. Deason, Route 1, Box 926-A, 
Auburn Road, Phenix City 

Cares F, DEBARDELEBEN, Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

NEWTON H. DEBARDELEBEN, Transporta- 
tion Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. Prince DEBARDELEBEN, 2431 Aber- 
deen Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. WILuIAM E. Derr, Claiborne 

CALDWELL DeLaNney, 109 N. LaFayette 
St., Mobile 17 

Dr. Georce H. DENNY, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia 

J. H. Dey, Jr., Evergreen 

Brewer Dixon, P. O. Box 504, Talladega 

CwHarLes Dixon, P. O. Box 869, Anda- 
lusia 

Frank M. Dixon, 4219 Crescent Road, 
Birmingham 

Mack C. Dixon, Eufaula 

Cuartes G. Dossins, 12 Wildwood 
Drive, Montgomery 

Miss FLORENCE LrEwis DoNELSON, 132] 
North 3lst St., Birmingham 

Dr. James F. Doster, Box 2015, Uni- 
versity 

Epwarp T. Douctas, 14 Club View 
Drive, Birmingham 9 

Harry Epwarp Douctass, Box 588, 
Route 12, Birmingham 

Rev. Hiram K. Douctass, Florence 

Dr. RacpH B. Draucuon, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Don DrENNEN, 2200 Ave. E, Ensley, Bir- 
mingham 8 
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Mrs. W. M. DreNNEN, 2250 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham 

CuHaRLiE J. Dup.ey, Seale 

Mrs. Daisy B. DupLey, Seale 

C. G. DurrFre, Dadeville 

LAWRENCE DuMaAS, Jr., 331 Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 3 

Ben Exits Dunaway, Orrville 

RALPH P. EAGERTON, Dept. of Examiners 
of Public Accounts, State of Alabama, 
Montgomery 

Miss KATHERINE EARLE, Highland Plaza 
Apts., Birmingham 

Mrs. SAMUEL L. EARLE, 1223 Niazuma 
Ave., Birmingham 

E. O. Eppins, Senator, Demopolis 

Mrs. C. E. Epcar, JR., 1202 Government 
St., Mobile 

Dr. Henry M. Epmonps, 2409 Henrietta 
Road, Birmingham 5 

Mrs. ALTON CALLAWAY EDWARDS, Box 
170, R.F.D. #1, Tyler 

AucusTINE D. Enwarps, JRr., 742 Pelham 
Road, Jacksonville 

Mrs. Cart Epwarps, 1107 Primrose Ter- 
race, Selma 

Mrs. EmMMa G. Epwarps, Marion 

Miss Netrig Epwarps, 3308 Cliff Road, 
Birmingham 

OscaR WENDELL Epwarps, 108 Riverview 
Drive, Florence 

Miss EpirH EcAN, Winfield 

Caru Evuiotr, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Douctas F. Exuiott, 3000 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. IpA WALLIS ELLIoTT, Talladega 

Rairorp E tis, Stallings Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Dr. RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON, Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery 

Mrs. Frank Extmore, 640 South Law- 
rence, Montgomery 

Mrs. VINCENT M. ELMorE, Department 
of Archives & History, Montgomery 

WILLIAM P. ENGEL, 1921 Ist Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Miss FRANKIE C. ENzor, Box 8244, Ens- 
ley, Birmingham 8 

Dr. Epwarp HUMPHREY EVANS, 
Teachers College, Florence 

James A. Evans, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham 

J. Parker Evans, Massey Building, Bir- 
mingham 

R. B. Evans, 32 W. Montcrest Drive, 
Birmingham 9 

Mrs. RicHarp V. Evans, 4424 Clairmont 
Ave., Birmingham 
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STANLEY M. ErpreIcH, Porter Clothing 
Company, Birmingham 

Tom G. Estes, 415 Court House, Bir- 
mingham 

WEAVERTON L. FADELY, 6131 First Ave., 
North, Birmingham 6 

Mrs. SmitH G, FALLAw, 207 St. Charles 
Street, Homewood, Birmingham 

Joun G. Fartey, Farley Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Dr. HALLIE FARMER, Alabama College, 
Montevallo 

Mrs. MARGARET PACE FARMER, Route 4, 
Troy 

HERBERT U. FEIBELMAN, P. O. Drawer 
750, Miami, Florida 

HILL Fercuson, The Courthouse, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Hitt FERGusoN, 
Road, Birmingham 

H. A. FERRELL, Seale 

WILLIAM PERRY Finer, Box 1514, Uni- 
versity 

Mitton H. Fires, Alabama Power Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

RALPH Fies, 1320 First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. JouN P. Fico, 2442 Agnew St., 
Montgomery 

WILLIAM NorMAN FITZGERALD, JR., 530 
East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ben FitTzpaTRIck,, ,jJasmine Hill, We- 
tumpka 

J. K. Firzpatricx, Wetumpka 

A. H. Fiemine, 3401 Narrow Lane Road, 
Montgomery 

Joun F. FLetcuer, 2026 First Ave., No., 
Birmingham 

NATHANIEL CALHOUN FLoyp, Demopolis 

Mrs. Lewis Forp, 2507 Glendale Gar- 
dens, Tuscaloosa 

Rosert B. Fore, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Fioyp ForsyrH ForMAN, 216 No. Main 
St., Tuskegee 

Miss Louise FosHEE, Maplesville 

R. H. Fosuer, People’s Bank, Red Level 

A. Key Foster, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 2 

Mrs. LAwRENCE Foster, P. O. Box 492, 
Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. W. B. Fowtxes, Morrison Apart- 
ments, Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. CHARLES Fox, R.F.D. No. 3, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut 

I. I. Fox, Duncan & Son, Alexander City 

JoserH H. Fox, Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Witt F. FRANKE, 905 Farley Building, 
Birmingham 
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JoserH M. FRrankuin, Attalla Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Attalla 

Mark E. FRETWELL, West Point, Georgia 

V. Huco Friepman, P. O. Box 342, Tus- 
caloosa 

Mrs. LONNIE FUNDERBURG, 7820 4th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Joun E. Garruer, Heflin Theatre, Heflin 

Dr. JoHN M. GALLALEE, University 

Mrs. B. W. Ganprup, 311 Caplewood 
Terrace, Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. B. B. Gantt, 58 Bienville Ave., 
Mobile 

Lucien D. Garpner, Jr., 34 Fairway 
Drive, Birmingham 

Miss MAE GarDNER, Lyons Hotel, De- 
catur 

Jupce Tom C. Garner, Probate Court, 
113 Court House, Birmingham 

WiiiraM E. Garner, Box 511, Ozark 

Broox G. Garretr, P. O. Box 712, 
Brewton 

Jupce Coma GarreETT, Jr., Probate 
Court, Grove Hill 

Mrs. EpMunp P. GarreTT, Belle Mina 

Mrs. Crecit D. Gaston, 2901 Overhill 
Road, Birmingham 

Epwarp C. Gates, Lockhart 

Mrs. T. P. Gates, 415 Locust St., 
Huntsville 

Waite E. Grsson, 1605 Comer Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. JAMEs I. GILLEspiE, 1830 12th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 5 

Jones S. GILLILAND, Sr., Goodwater 

C. B. Girt_more, Grove Hill 

Mrs. W. M. Given, 4312 9th Court, 
South, Birmingham 

Dr. Epcar G. GivHan, Jr., 1901 12th 
Ave., South, Birmingham 

Dr. C. B. Gienn, 2015 North 7th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. JAMES R. Goetz, 2116 Ivy Lane, 
Birmingham 9 5 

Dr. ALLEN JOHNSTON Go1Nnc, Box 1541, 
University 2 

Miss NANNIE Bowle GoLpEN, 302 Brig- 
noli St., Talladega 

Wi1tiAM T. GoLpEN, 277 Park Ave., New 
York, New York 

R. M. GoopaLt, Jr., 901 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs, A. NEAL Goopson, 1711 7th St., 
Tuscaloosa 

A. J. Goopwin, Jr., Anniston National 
Bank, Anniston 

M. B. V. Gorr.ies, Studio Book Shop, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Apa C. GraHaM, Shocco Road, Tal- 
ladega 
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Jupce CLaupE A. Grayson, Circuit 
Court, Mobile 

Henry D. Green, 837 Linwood Road, 
Birmingham 

Jupcz R. K. Greene, Probate Court, 
Greensboro 

Murray Greer, Atmore 

Ewe. K. Grecc, 307 Lee St., Decatur 

Rosert Grece, P. O. Box 2634, Birming- 
ham 

Mrs. J. W. GRIFFIN, Leeds 

Miss LuciLLE BLANCHE GriFFITH, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo 

Miss Rosie M. Griccs, 1124 South 13th 
St., Birmingham 

Miss Froy Grimmetr, 44 Geneva St., 
Opelika 

Mrs. A. M. GRIMsLEy, Fayette 

James Harvey GrisHAM, 10B Hare 
Apartments, Auburn 

Dr. C. L. Guice, Gadsden 

WILLIAM Asspury GULLEDGE, Verbena 

Mrs. Wiis C. Hacan, 2250 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham 

Miss Frances M. Haits, Department of 
Archives & History, Montgomery 

Mrs. Lester HALL, Mt. Meigs 

James G. HALL, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Joun C. Hatt, 2119 6th Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

WarrEN Douctas HALL, Jr., Coosada 
Station 

Miss Jessie HaM, 1208 South 15th St., 
Birmingham 

Miss MARGARET TALIAFERRO HAM, 8734 
South 4th Ave., Birmingham 6 

C. A. Hamitton, Alabama Pipe Com- 
pany, Anniston 

Juvce J. Gamtarp Hamitton, 121 Batre 
Lane, Spring Hill 

Witutram HAMILTON, Powell, Hamilton 
& Thagard, Greenville 

HERMAN BLUE Hamner, County Superin- 
tendent of Education, Phenix City 

H. N. Hamner, Box 587, Phenix City 

Miss RuTH HAMNER, P. O. Box 482, Tal- 
ladega 

JoserH Noev Hann, Heflin 

Mrs. J. A. Hanson, Box 302, Auburn 

Mrs. MABELL BEASON Hanson, 312 East 
Vine St., Decatur 

TrrAH BuELL Hare, Route One, Stepp- 
ville 

Mrs. H. B. Harper, 213 East Hart Ave., 
Opp 

Dr. RoLaAnp M. Harper, Box O, Uni- 
versity 

S. WALLACE Harper, Demopolis 

W. D. Harrican, Fulton 
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Dr. AGNES ELLEN Harris, University 

J. R. Harris, Wadley 

Miss May Harris, Elmore 

Dr. SEALE Harris, 2219 Highland Ave., 
Birmingham 

Wiuiam Ustick Harris, Box 127, Jack- 
son 

Puiuip G. Hartunc, Cullman 

ALLEN W. HASKELL, 1313 47th St., BV 
Heights, Birmingham 

Preston H. HASKELL, Jr., 8 Rockledge 
Road, Birmingham 

W. H. Hassincer, Jr., 600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham 

Curtis B. Hasty, 1027 South 42nd St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. F. O. Hawnins, 526 South McDon- 
ough, Montgomery 

Ricwarp N. Hawkins, 2906 2nd Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

Mrs. C. V. Hayes, Lamar County High 
School, Vernon 

Dr. JosepH C. Hayes, Box 1987, Uni- 
versity 

Mrs. PucH Haynes, Letohatchie, Ala. 

James A. Heap, 2013 First Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Cart P. Heartsure, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Frepertc H. Hemevserc, 511 Madison 
St., Huntsville 

Haroip M. HENperson, 3451 Cliff Road, 
Birmingham 5 

H. E. HEenvon, Tuskegee 

Joun F. Henpvon, 1631 3rd Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

J. R. Henprix, First National Building, 
Birmingham 

Joun Cuartes HEN ey, III, Birmingham 
Publishing Company, Avenue B at 
19th St., Birmingham 

Water E. HENLEY, 2237 Crest Road, 
Birmin; 

H. Nee_y Henry, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham 

Rosert F. Henry, Robert Henry Tile 
Co., 523 Bell St., Montgomery 

Watter C. Herron, Plantersville 

B. F. Herzperc, 910 First National 
Building, Birmingham 

Miss Hazet Mag Hewes, 1221 Bush Cir- 
cle, Birmingham 4 

Mrs. E, Haves Hickman, 4545 Ortega 
Blvd., Jacksonville, Florida 

Miss Ecten HitpreTu, 777 South Court 
St., Montgomery 

Mrs. James Firts Hx, 1604 Gilmer 
Ave., Montgomery 

Mrs. Lister Hirt, 3715 49th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. WiLey Croom Hitt, Jr., 1115 South 
Court St., Montgomery 

Mrs. L. A. Hosart, Blount Springs 

Mrs. T. L. Hosart, 1140 Princeton Ave., 
Birmingham 

Hon. SAM Hosss, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Miss MARGARET V. Hopson, Magnolia 
Hall, Greensboro 

Joun Betton Hopces, Hamilton 

J. C. Honces, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. WILLIs Hopces, Ashville 

Mrs. ALBERT HoLMAN, 2020 13th St., 
Northport 

Mrs. NorMAN Wittarp Hotman, P. O. 
Box 406, Ozark 

Leroy Hott, Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co., Birmingham 

Percy WituiAmM Hott, 3805 Ave. Pi, 
Galveston, Texas 

Tuap Hott, 3211 Cliff Road, Birming- 
ham 5 

Dr. WILLIAM STANLEY Hoote, University 

PauL J. Hooren, Box 129, Roanoke 

W. H. Hoover, Employers Insurance 
Co., Birmingham 

Joun E. Horne, c/o Hon. John Spark- 
man, U. S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. FRANK M. Hornssy, Frankaho 
Lodge, Roanoke 

E. C. Horton, 1221 North 13th St., Bir- 
mingham 4 ae 

Oscar Horton, Box 427, Guntersville 

ArTuur S. Hotcukiss, Route 2, Box 523, 
Shades Crest Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. SHALER Houser, 154 The High- 
lands, Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. ANNIE SHILLITO Howarp, 2016 
Dauphin St., Mobile 

Juvce Henry R. Howze, 2828 Berwieck 
Road, Milner Heights, Birmingham 5 

Dr. T. Brannon Hupsarp, Hubbard 
Hospital & Clinic, 515 Forest Ave., 
Montgomery 

F. M. Hupson, Hudson Oil Co., Jasper 

Mrs. Aprian Hucues, 1510 South 19th 
St., Birmingham 5 

J. A. Hucues, First National Bank, Hart- 
ford 

Cuartes Tucker Hunter, Alabama Pow- 
er Company, Eufaula 

NeiLt Hutcuines, 3846 9th Court, South, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. RutH Roper Hurcuinson, 102 Vir- 

inia Ave., Montgome 

Panes H. Ince, Mereivasts National 
Bank Building, Mobile 

Frank Raymonp IncRAM, 407 Farley 
Building, Birmingham 
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Miss JEssicA INGRAM, Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham 

WILLIAM PressLEY INGRAM, Alabama 
Power Company, Birmingham 

J. CLareNcE INnzER, Gadsden 

Dr. Grorce V. Irons, Howard College, 
Birmingham 

O. T. Ivey, JR., Smith’s Station 

Dr. TueoporeE H. Jack, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

F. M. Jackson, Jr., P. O. Box 872, Bir- 
mingham 

PINKNEY S. JACKSON, Peterman 

Wa ter M. Jackson, P. O. Box 1068, 
Decatur 

Mrs. H. G. Jacoss, Scottsboro 

Lewis Francis JEFFERS, 2010 Second 


Ave., North, Birmingham 

Mrs, FRANK M. Jerrrigs, 2915 Clairmont 
Ave., Birmingham 

Miss E. GRACE JEMISON, 710 East North 
St., Talladega 


ELBerT S. JEMISON, 221 N. 2Ist St., 
mingham 3 

Mims Torrey JEMISON, P. O. Box 384, 
Tuscaloosa 

RoBerT JEMISON, JR., Jemison Realty 
Company, Birmingham 

Sorsspy JEMISON, Box 2532, Birmingham 

WILLIAM H. JENKINS, Decatur City 
Schools, Decatur 

Joe Leste JENNINGS, West Point, Geor- 
gla 

W. L. Jessup, Box 30, Sylacauga ° 

ALLEN A. JOHNSON, 3301 llth Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

CRAWFORD JOHNSON, JR., P. O. Box 2613, 
Birmingham 

J. Evserr JOHNSON, 
Lane, Birmingham 

Dr. Siwney W. JoHNson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. SUE BARNES JOHNSON, P. O. Box 
1204, Alexandria, Louisiana 

T. L. Jounson, Jr., Jasper 

Travis H. JOHNSON, Jasper 

VirciL CLAy JoHnson, 2014 Broad St., 
Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. FoRNEY JOHNSTON, Overton Road, 
Shades Mountain, Birmingham 

JosepH F. Jounston, First National 
Building, Birmingham 

M. H. Jounstron, Cordova-Citizens Bank, 
Cordova 

CaTesBy AP R. Jones, Box 454, Selma 

DEVANE K. Jones, Box 182, Tuscaloosa 

D. Trotrer Jones, Comer Building, Bir- 
mingham 


Bir- 


14 Honeysuckle 
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Frank M. Jones, P. O. Box 3295, Bir- 
mingham 

Grorce W. Jones, Talladega Insurance 
Agency, Talladega 

Mrs. Georce W. Jones, 317 North Hay- 
worth Ave., Los Angeles 48, Cali- 
fornia 

Miss LENORE JONES, 1606. Monterey 
Place, Mobile 19 

Paut S. Jones, Grove Hill 

JupcE WALTER B. Jones, Montgomery 

Dr. WALTER B. JONES, University 

WiLuiaM Brair Jongs, Pell City 

MortTiMEr H. Jorpan, Glendale Gardens, 
Tuscaloosa 

Dr. WeyMouTtH T. JorpAN, Department 
of History, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mrs. ZEBULON Jupp, 275 College, Auburn 

Hucuw Kaut, First National builditg, 
Birmingham 

Joun J. Keecan, 2901 Thornhill Road, 
Mountain Brook, Birmingham 

Frank S. KeeLer, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Mobile 

Mrs. M. ALSTON 
Ave., Selma 

Ciaube D. KELLey, Atmore 

Miss ERNESTINE KELLY, Repton 

Miss MaupE McCuure KeELty, Depart- 
ment of Archives & History, Mont- 
gomery 

Cart. RICHARD Bussey KELLY, Jr., Box 
252, Route 4, Sylacauga 

Tuompson R. KELLY, Jeff 

Cot. WILLIAM MILNER KELLY, Bear 
Building, Montgomery 

Hon. CHARLES KENNAMER, Federal 
Building, Montgomery 

WALTER KENNEDY, First National Bank, 
Montgomery 

Jack Brien Key, Box 2, Birmingham 
Southern College, Birmingham 

WILL1AM H. Key, Jr., Russellville 

Jor W. Kitcrog, P. O. Box 93, Pell City 

Miss Gusste KILurAN, Portersville 

Mrs. Burton Goss KILLINGsworTH, “The 
Cedars,” Sumterville 

Dr. EMMetr Kicpatrick, State Teachers 
College, Troy 

WrtuiAM A. Kimproucn, P. O. Box 308, 
Thomasville 

Miss ANNIE G. Kine, 432 Church St., 
Selma 

Epwin C. Kine, Anniston 

J. F. Kine, Anniston 

T. C. Kine, Anniston 

Miss Auice C. KinceRy, Business Li- 
brary, University : 


Keitn, 403 Parkman 
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Dr. ‘Levias E. Kirsy, 1 North 80th St., 
Birmingham 

Anprew H. Knicut, 3307 Montevallo 
Road, Birmingham 

Freperick G. Koenic, Jr., 1815 Welling- 
ton Road, Birmingham 

Raps BERTRAM W. Korn, 1717 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Daias M. Lancaster, College Station, 
Florence 

Joun VENABLE LANDES, JRr., General De- 
livery, Fairhope 

Mrs. JAMes H. Lane, Box 664, Sylacauga 

Dr. Georce LAnc, Box 282, Tuscaloosa 

R. L. Lance, 1023 Frank Nelson Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

J. L. Lanter, West Point Manufacturing 
Co., West Point, Georgia 

JOHN 'W. Larstey, Selma 

Mrs. CARNEY GRAHAM LASLIE, 346 Felder 
Ave., Montgomery 

Mrs. Frank H. LaTHROP, The Ridgely, 
Birmingham 

R. J. Lawrence, Box 249, Union Springs 

CiaupE S. Lawson, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., Birmingham 

Tuomas S. Lawson, Supreme Court of 
Alabama, Montgomery 

Everett Lay, Lay Brothers, Gadsden 


M. E. Lazensy, 813 7th St., West, Bir- 


mingham 

Epmunp C. Leacu, Box 750, Montgom- 
er 

pe H. Leg, Sterne, Agee and Leach, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Szars Lez, Thornhill, Talladega 

Miss NINA PreuiT LEFTWICH, Tuscumbia 

Mrs. Winston Lecce, 710 Cedar St., 
Talladega 

Mrs. Cary LEIBoxp, 2205 Highland Ave., 
Birmingham 

HERBERT JAMES Lewis, Jr., 2185 Camp- 
bell Road, Montgomery 

Turrer Licutroot, Brundidge 

Mrs. W. Rosert Lipscoms, 400 North 
Main, Demopolis 

Dr. Stewart J. Lioyp, University 

WALTER LosMaAN, Steiner-Lobman D. G. 
Co., Montgomery 

Jupce Hucu A. Locke, 923 Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

Jupson C. Locke, Sr., Marion 

Lucien Logs, Weil Brothers, Montgom- 
ery 

Dr. C. W. Loxey, 1320 Empire Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. Henry S. Lone, P. O. Box 644, 
Montgomery 

Miss EvizaBeTH LEE Lusk, 798 Blount 
St., Guntersville 
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Mrs. JOHN A. Lusk, Sr., 798 Blount St., 
Guntersville 

Mrs. JOHN ODEN LUTTRELL, Box 588, 
Sylacauga 

Wi.titram O. Lyncnu, 428 Tremont St., 
Selma 

Mrs. A. M. Lynn, 2936 Southwood Road, 
Birmingham 9 

HENRY SHARPE LyNN, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

JosepH H. Lyons, P. O. Box 1506, Mo- 
bile 

Mark Lyons, Sr., McGowin-Lyons Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Mobile 

Miss SUZANNE GLIDDEN MCALPINE, 505 
East St., Talladega 

RALPH Y. MacIntyre, 2933 Montevallo 
Road, Birmingham 9 

JAMes WILLt1AM McCain, P. O. Box 413, 
Guntersville 

Dan T. McCatt, P. O. Box 550, Mobile 

Doy LraLte McCALL, Monroeville 

Dr. R. B. McCann, Seale 

DeWitr McCarco, Box 188, Anniston 

T. Marcus McCLetian, 1400 Wellington 
Road, Birmingham 

J. CLARENDON McCvure, P. O. Box 156, 
Mobile 

Marcus E. McConneLt, JRr., Livingston 

Carr McCorMack, Davidson, North Car- 
olina 

Mrs. Harry Jones ,McCorMAckK, 2828 
Argyle Road, Birmingham 

Miss Emity Gray McCorvey, 251 Levert, 
Mobile 17 

GrEssNER T. McCorvey, P. O. Box 1070, 
Mobile 

GrorcE LAURENCE McCrary, P. O. Box 
17, Mooresville 

Mrs. L. C. McCrary, 357 St. Michael, 
Mobile 

W. P. McCutcHeon, 2100 First Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

JouNn CLARK ale es di Box 254, Gun- 
tersville 

Joun WEATHERS MeDowaro, 7426 South 
Second Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. CHARLES McDoweLL, Eufaula 

Miss BERTHA McELperry, 105 Jemison 
Ave., Talladega 

Stuart W. McEwEN, Jr., 
cauga 

W. H. McGowen, 302 Massey Building, 
Birmingham 

Eart M. McGowin, Chapman 

Jutian F. McGowin, Chapman 

NorMan Fioyp McGowin, Chapman 

Mrs. C. P. McGurre, 3220 North 12th 
Ave., Birmingham 4 


Box 226, Syla- 
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R. H. McIntosu, 1604 South 15th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Micprep RussELL McKEITHEN, 412 
A South Lawrence, Montgomery 

Mrs. A. J. McLemore, R.F.D. #5, Mont- 
gomery 

Mrs. Liza S. McMauon, 125 Broadway, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. E. J. McManus, 1909 Walnut St., 
Montgomery 

Cuartes P. McMEAN, Lexington 

Ep LeicH McMILLAN, Brewton 

Dr. James B. McMittan, Box 2877, Uni- 
versity 

Mrs. LEIGHTON GAINES McMILLAN, 
Spring Hil, Mobile 

Pror. Matcotm Cook McMILLAN, Box 
486, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn 

Capt. Murpuy M. McMittan, Stockton 

Emory McNinrer, Coffeeville 

CLaupE McNorton, Graves Center 32-D, 
Auburn 

Mrs. R. L. McPuaut, 27 S. 77th St., 
Birmingham 

Joun W. McQuiston, 2429 Park Lane, 
South, Birmingham 9 

J. F. McRag, Merchants National Bank, 
Mobile 

Pror. RicHEsourc G. McWILLIAMs, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham 


Frank M. Matonz, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York 

Joun Maptes, Maplesville 

ALex A. Marks, 203 Thomas Ave., Mont- 
gomery 6 

Mrs. Bryan B. Marsu, 3201 Bankhead 
Ave., Montgomery 

HucH Martin, Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Miss LENA MarqTIN, 
Gadsden 

Tuomas Westey Martin, 600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham 

Wititam Locan Martin, Alabama Power 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. Epwarp C. Marty, P. O. Box 218, 
Auburn 

H. H. MascHMeyer, 72 St. Francis St., 
Mobile 

Boston Massey, Hayneville School, 
Hayneville 

Mrs. J. D. Mattock, 1451 Pike Road, 
Birmingham 8 

Grorce A. MAtTIsoNn, Jr., TLransporta- 
tion Building, Birmingham 

‘Harorp B. Mayes, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 


Public Library, 
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Bert M. Meapow, Birmingham Orna- 
mental Iron Co., Box 1911, Birming- 
ham 

Mayor Ernest Meccinson, Mobile 

J. HeRBert MEIGHAN, Regional Director, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Henry L. MELLEN, Jr., 24 Country 
Club Road, Birmingham 

Owen MEREDITH, Tuscaloosa 

Joun H. Mippeton, 201 Highland Ave., 
Attalla 

Davip BreNT MILLER, Brewton 

Mrs. FRANK Harvey MILter, 1602 South 
Hill St., Montgomery 

Miss Lipte T. Minter, Tyler 

Mrs. A. S. Mircuetr, 1906 Springhill 
Ave., Mobile 17 

W. H. MitcHetyt, Box 529, Florence * 

Justus R. Mott, 1029 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Bernarp A. MONAGHAN, 2100 Comer 
Building, Birmingham 

James E. Money, 12-B University Court 
Apartments, Tuscaloosa 

ALex C. Montcomery, P. O. Box 1951, 
Birmingham 

Exits E. Moopy, 121 College St., Boaz 

Nick Moopy, Eufaula 

Dr. A. B. Moore, University 

Mrs. JosEPpH GRONER Moore, Green 
Springs Road, Route 1, Birmingham 

Miss KATHLEEN L. Moore, Selma 

Mrs. SARA M. Moore, 2201 Farmount 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. T. L. Moore, 539 North Randolph 
St., Eufaula . 

Mrs. NEAL Morcan, Box 188, Heflin 

Mrs. D. H. Morais, III, 205 Live Oak 
St., Geneva 

Mrs. HucH Morrow, 2800 llth Court, 
South, Birmingham 

Isaac J. Moses, P. O. Box 146, Phenix 
Ci 

sheen B. Moss, Sr., 325 Lauder- 
dale St., Selma 

Wittiam P. Mouwper, 11-A Sanders 
Road, Prichard 

Miss Mary R. MULLEN, Department of 
Archives & History, Montgomery 

C. L. Mutun, Drawer 511, Phenix City 

Witiram Kenyon Mutuins, 216 Third 
St., Chickasaw 

Mrs. Irene B. Munro, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery 

Freperick W. Murray, 4001 South 10th 
Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. Ovip Kerr Murray, Gainesville 

Dr. WiLttam M. Murray, Jr., Southern 
Research Institute, Birmingham 
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Drayton Nasers, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. JANE Porter Nasers, 1015 South 
4Ist St., Birmingham 

Mrs. THomas H. Napier, Montevallo 

Puit H. NEAL, First National Building, 
Birmingham 

Miss Marion NEILL, 207 E. Woodland 
Drive, Dothan , 

MARSHALL NEILSON, 2711 Seventh St., 
Tuscaloosa 

Jack Netms, Alabama Power Company, 
Selma : 

Wayne B. NELSON, 
Road, Birmingham 

ALBERT A. NETTLES, Monroeville 

Jupce M. E. Netrtes, Circuit Court, 
Jasper 
Rs. WILLIAM A. Newsy, Box 356, Pratt- 

© ville 

Dr. S. U. NEwrFIELp, 2012 10th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Joun P. Newsome, Watts-Newsome Com- 
pany, Inc., Birmingham 

GLENN NicHots, 1604 Wellington Road, 
Birmingham 9 

ae. WriLuiaM Nicrost, 2030 South Hull 

,» Montgomery 

Bee SANFORD NOBLE, 23 Jordan St., 
Tallassee 

GENERAL RoBERT ERNEST NOBLE, 1401 
Woodstock Ave., Anniston 

CHaArLEs S. NorTHERN, 3115 Overhill 
Road, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. MERRILL NORTHINGTON, 2807 Nia- 
zuma Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. RutH KeEtTRING NUERMBERGER, 2713 
29th St., S. E., Apt. B-215, Washington 
20, D. C. 

J. W. Oaxtry, The Centreville Press, 
Centreville 

JosHua Rowan Open, P. O. Box 392, 
Birmingham 

W. E. Open, Russellville 

Mrs. Donan C. OcpeEn, 264 S. Monterey, 
Mobile 

Sam W. Otiver, Dadeville 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 221 West Tuscaloosa 
St., Florence 

KirKMAN O’NEAL, 745 North 4lst St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. E. S. Ormonp, Sumterville 

Major Henry P. Orr, AO-856781, Hq. 
& Hq. Sq. Air Comd. & Staff School, 
Maxwell Air Force Base 

Epwin C. Ospurn, R.F.D. #2, Gunters- 
ville 

H. Parker OsMENT, 2026 Third Ave., 
North, Birmingham 3 
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C. C. Owen, President, Alabama Public 
Service Commission, Montgomery 

Mrs. Marie BANKHEAD OWEN, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery 

Joseph H. Owens, City Bank and Trust 
Co., Roanoke 

Dr. Frank OwsLey, University 

Mrs. Frank Davis ParHAM, 37 Audubon 
Place, Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. G. A. Parker, 44 Geneva St., Ope- 
lika 

Hiram E. Parker, 1570 Druid Hill Drive, 
Birmingham 

Howarp A. ParKER, Box 551, Sylacauga 

Mrs. JosepH LAWRENCE Parsons, 5 Rock- 
ledge Road, Birmingham 

Dr. Rosert L. Partin, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. Epwarp N. PassMor:, P. O. Box 33, 
Dothan 

Haycoop Paterson, Sr., P. O. Box 220, 
Montgomery 

ALBERT L. PATTERSON, 203 Coulter Build- 
ing, Phenix City 

T. B. Pearson, Chatom 

E. B. PEEBLEs, Waterman Steamship Co., 
Mobile 

Jupce Jor M. PELHAM, Chatom 

WILLIAM E. PENDERGRASS, Box 162, Fay- 
ette 

Rev. EpcArR LEGARE *PENNINGTON, P. O. 
Box 705, Mobile 4 

W. Berney Perry, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

C. J. PerryMAN, Hendrix & Mayes, First 
National Building, Montgomery 

GEN. JoHN C. Persons, First National 
Bank, Birmingham 

Miss LorrAINE Peter, Alabama College, 
Montevallo 

GERMER PeETescH, 3525 Country Club 
Road, Birmingham 

Miss ELIZABETH BANKS PICKETT, 
South Lawrence, Montgomery 

Tuomas Crybe Pierce, P. O. Box 233, 
Troy 

Joun H. Pinson, Geiger 

J. D. Prrrman, 500 North 28th St., 
mingham 

Rosert NEwron Pitts, Pittsview 

CaLvin Poote, Greenville 

Ciype H. Porter, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SEARCY PoRTER, 
Broad St., Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. JACK PowELL, 608 Alabama Ave., 
Selma 

Mrs. JAMES PEYTON POWELL, 516 Frank- 
lin St., Huntsville 
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Mrs. ALBERTA O. Powers, 5508 Avenue 
M, Birmingham 

Mrs. Hettie FLoyp Powers, 1923 Sev- 
enth St., Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. JEFF Powers, Jr., 
Moundville 

WILLIAM PickNEy Powers, Westover 

DanieL Pratt, Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham 

S. J. Price, Birmingham Stove & Range 
Co., Birmingham 

WILLIAM WARREN PRIMM, Camden 

Mrs. Epwarp Hix PRITCHETT, 1400 Uni- 
versity Ave., Tuscaloosa 

H. H. Prircnetr, 527 23rd Ave., Tus- 
caloosa 

Mrs. JOHN BLEvINS PrRiveTT, 3308 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. M. M. Privetr, Tyler 

Mrs. S. T. Pruett, Sr., Box 72, Midway 

Harvey E. RAGLAND, 3500 3rd Ave., S., 
Box 1512, Birmingham 

ErskinE RAmsay, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Miss Besste RATHER, 701 E. 6th St., Tus- 
cumbia 

Mrs. CHARLES PRATT RATHER, 3820 For- 
est Glenn, Birmingham 9 

Dr. Leon Raysurn, P. O. Box 391, 
Guntersville 

Jupce W. M. Raysurn, Circuit Court, 
Gadsden 

Dr. RoperT R. REA, 119 Samford Ave., 
Auburn 

James R. REcorp, 


Homewood, 


106 Kent Road, 


Huntsville 

Pau A. RepMonpD, 706 South 29th St., 
Birmingham 

F. O. Reemer, 1004 First National 


Building, Birmingham 

Ep E. Rem, Alabama League of Munici- 
palities, 24 South Hull St., Mont- 
gomery 

Dr. A. W. ReEyNotps, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

J. ALLEN Reynotps, Jr., 306 Gilmer 
Ave., Montgomery 

WALKER ReEyNoLDs, Alabama Pipe Com- 
pany, Anniston 

VirciL Rice, 1043 South 24th St., Bir- 
mingham 

Dr. Jessk M. RicHarpson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. R. HAMPTON RICHARDSON, 1148 13th 
St., Tuscaloosa 

Mrs. E. A. RICHEY, 
South, Birmingham 

Miss Lecit Riser, 113 Coffee St., Talla- 
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At G. Rives, Massey Building, Birming- 
ham 

Mrs. EuGeNE Rossins, Argylee Farms, 
Route 2, Smyrna, Georgia 

Miss NANCY CLAIBORNE ROBERSON, Crop- 
well 

Mrs. BaiLtey Roserts, Box 490, Albert- 
ville 

Mrs. Davin Roserts, III, 119 Elm St., 
Crestline Heights, Birmingham 

Davip Roserts, JR., First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham ’ 

E. A. Roserts, Waterman Steamship 
Corporation, Mobile 

Miss FRANCES CABANISS ROBERTS, 
Randolph Street, Huntsville 

Jean P. Roserts, P. O. Box 323, Syla- 
cauga 

Mrs. RicHARD Haskins RosBeErts, Gaines- 
ville 

Mrs. CLARA Lutt Rosinson, 711 Man- 
sion St., Wetumpka 

E. W. Rosinson, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham 

Mrs. JANIE GRACE ROBINSON, 891 Fifth 
Place, West, Birmingham 

Memory L. Rosinson, Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. WALTER WADE Rosinson, Box 213, 
Anniston 

VaucHAN H. Rosison, 34 South Perry 
St., Montgomery 

Miss CorA Roesuck, 708 Crow Drive, 
Birmingham 

Barnes A. Rocers, Gainesville 

Mrs. H. L. Rocers, Albertville 

WitttaM ALFRED Rose, 2100 Comer 
Building, Birmingham 

J. D. Rosensercer, Jr., 1909 2nd Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

Cot. Henry J. ROsENSTIHL, Union 
Springs 

Mrs. WALTER Scotr ROUNTREE, 
Highland Ave., Birmingham 

Dr. E. W. Rucker, Jr., 925 Woodward 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. Mary Martin Rucker, 434 North 
Court, Florence 

Mrs. CHARLES Murray RupoLtpH, 2723 
Niazuma Ave., Birmingham 

ALLEN RusHToN, Box 1751, Birmingham 

Cot. Marion RusuTon, 1201-1211 Bell 
Building, Montgomery 

WitutiAM J. Ruston, Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. BENJAMIN RussELL, Sr., Alexander 
City 

Miss Besste Russet, The Post Office, 
Selma 
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Tuomas D. Russet, Alexander City 

W. Harpwick RutH, 11 Dexter Ave., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. J. H. Rurtepce, 1104 Montone 
Road, Anniston 

Frank P. SamMrorp, 2633 Heathermoor 
Road, Birmingham 

WiiaM JAMEs SAMForD, 311 North 9th 
St., Opelika 

YeTra G. SAMForD, Opelika 

Mrs. THERESE SAN Souci, 413 Front St., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

JoserH C. SARGEANT, JR., 1416 Welling- 
ton Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. F. J Sauer, 459 Fulton Road, Mo- 
bile 1 

Miss Exsiz SCHURTER, Stanton 

Mrs. Marvin Scott, 4 Scott St., Head- 
land 

Mrs. WALTER F. Scott, 3560 Altamont 
Road, Birmingham 

Cov. Witiiam P. Screws, Montgomery 

Mrs. Henry G. SerBets, 648 Idlewild 
Circle, Birmingham 5 : 

Miss NANCY SELDEN, Greensboro 

Dr. JAMES BENSON SELLERS, University 

Dr. EArt Kinc Senrr, State Teachers’ 
College, Livingston 

Miss CLARA BELLE SENN, 1225 South 29th 
St., Birmingham 

Dr. Leon F. SENSABAUGH, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

James F. SHACKLEFORD, Wimberly & 
Thomas Hardware Co., Birmingham 

Dr. Henry T. SHANKS, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

L. N. SHANNON, Box 2592, Birmingham 

James E. Suatts, 211 Johnson St., High- 
land Gardens, Montgomery 

Joun S. SHAw, 1822 Clearmont St., Mo- 
bile 

Mrs. EpMuND B. SHEA, 7720 North Mer- 
rie Lane, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

MeERLYN P. SHELL, 201 Clendenin St., 
Abbeville 

Miss KATE SHEPARD, 1552 Monterey Place, 
Mobile 19 

F. W. SHepparD, 1515 First National 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. JosePpH A. SHEPPARD, “Hillcrest,” 
Verbena 

Fioyp SHERROD, Decatur 

Mrs. ALFRED SHOOK, 80 Dell Road, Bir- 
mingham 

A. M. SHooK, Jr., Security Commercial 
Bank, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. WARNER SHOOK, P. O. Box 2631, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. PASCHALL SHooK, P. O. Box 2631, 
Birmingham 
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P. G. SHooK, Sr., Shook & Fletcher Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham 

OcpEN SHROPSHIRE, 1905 Springhill Ave., 
Mobile 

Mrs. QuinTus PicKETT SILER, LaFayette 

Dr. JAMEs E. Simonton, 102 E. Alabama 
St., Abbeville 

James A. Srmpson, 26 Ridge Drive, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. J. A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Drive, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Jor W. Simpson, 2 W. Montcrest 
Drive, Birmingham 

JouN MILTON Simpson, Wadley 

Jupce Roperr TENNENT SIMPSON, Su- 
preme Court of Alabama, Montgomery 

HENRY GRAHAM SIMs, 910 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Henry Upson Sims, 910 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. RuTH L. Sims, Renfroe 

Miss THELMA Stone, Cedar Bluff 

Marvin B. SmMauy, 1121 Fourth Ave., 
Gadsden 

ALBERT LEE SmirH, 817 Brown-Marx 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. ANDREW REID SMITH, 832 Fairview 
Ave., Montgomery 

CARLETON GIBSON SMITH, Prattville 

Bric. Gen. Epwarp W. Situ, U. S. A. 
Ret., Apt. 407, 3420 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 

Mrs. Georce W. SMITH, Route 2, Elk- 
mont 

HeErBerT E. SmitH, Vulcan Rivet Com- 
pany, Birmingham 

HERBERT E. SMITH, JR., 2520 Park Lane 
Court, North, Birmingham 

Mrs. HucH Smitu, Langdale 

J. Craic SmitH, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga 

J. Martin Situ, 700 Farley Building, 
Birmingham 

Lewis M. Situ, 600 North 18th St., Bir- 
mingham 

L. I. Situ, 2850 Bush Blvd., Birming- 
ham 8 

MaLcoL”M A. SmiTH, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

MERRILL P. SmitH, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham 

Pror. OLIN THEODORE SMITH, Goodwater 

Mrs. Oscar D. SmitTuH, Sr., Box 501 Co- 
lumbus, Georgia 

Paoutr A. SmitTH, Farley Building, Bir- 
mingham 

P. M. Situ, P. O. Box 752, Birming- 
ham 

Puirer SmitH, Valley Head 
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Mrs. Picketr C. Smitu, 306 Alabama 
St., Montgomery 

Rosert H. SmitH, 219 Altamont Apart- 
ments, Birmingham 

Roy L. Smit, Box 464, Phenix City 

Wiitt1am Howarp Smith, Prattville 

Zac SmitH, 2014 First Ave., North, Bir- 
mingham 

S. W. Smyer, 618 Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Ormond SOMERVILLE, Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

O. P. Sourn, Sr., Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn 

Percy Soutu, 1202 Narrow Lane Road, 
Montgomery 

Frank Epwarp Spain, 408 First Na- 
tional Building, Birmingham 3 

Mrs. HucH SpANN, 109 Pettus St., Do- 
than 

Mrs. Evtas Davis SPEAKER, 1020 South 
28th St., Birmingham 

EpwWARD LEE SPENCER, 
Auburn 

WILLIAM M. Spencer, 910 Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

L. VASTINE STABLER, P. O. Box 3206, 
South Highland Station, Birmingham 
upcE Davin F. STAKELY, Supreme Court 
of Alabama, Montgomery 

N. B. STALLWortH, The Chatom News, 
Chatom 

Mrs. Arra B. STANLEY, Verbena 

C. M. Stantey, The Alabama Journal, 
Montgomery 

ALFRED Lewis STAPLES, Box 1972, Mobile 

Norman A. Stapves, Union Springs 

ALBERT B. Srapp, 600 South 24th St., 
Birmingham 

J. D. STEELE, Eutaw 

Mrs. Harrison R. STEEVES, JR., 1419 
Milner Crescent, Birmingham 

WALTER W. STEPHEN, Box 904, Anniston 

Eton B. STEPHENS, 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 
Birmingham 

Leon A. STERNE, P. O. Box 524, Annis- 
ton 

Mervyn H. STERNE, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

W. C. Srerrett, Comer Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. HAMILTON STEVENS, 2314 Brook 
Manor Drive, Birmingham 

Frank R. Srewart, Centre 

Mrs. M. C. Stewart, 3553 Lenox Road, 
Birmingham 

Miss NELLE ORENE STINSON, Fairhope 

Douctass W. StTocKHAM, 2950 Argyle 
Road, Birmingham 
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Sr., Box 190, 


R. J. SrockHaM, 2864 Balmoral Road, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. B. A. Stockton, 310 South Green 
St., Huntsville 

Cuartes O. SToKEs, Ozark 

HERMAN STONE, Stone Jewelry Com- 
pany, Montevallo 

Mrs. SELLERS STouGH, 220 Princeton Ave., 
Birmingham 

Carx J. Srranc, P. O. Box 77, Eufaula 

C. W. Streit, Jr., 3812 Forest Glenn, 
South, Birmingham 

Mrs. C. S. Strock, Box 242, Verbena 

Dr. Gerorce R. Sruart, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

James F. Sutzpy, Jr., 4212 Overlook 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. F. Sutzpy, 4201 Clairmont Ave., 
Birmingham 5 : 

Mrs. CHARLES G. SUMMERS, 2723 Nia- 
zuma Ave., Birmingham 

Dr. CHARLES GRAYSON SUMMERSELL, 549- 
A Ocean Air Apts., Chester St., Nor- 
folk, Virginia 

Mrs. J. D. Surrer, Box 301, Route 2, 
Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Dyer FINDLEY TALLEY, 1220 North 
12th Court, Birmingham 

Mrs. Vat TayLor, Uniontown 

Mrs. L. C. TEAGuE, 4423 Clairmont Ave., 
Birmingham 

Grover A. TEMERSON, Box 378, Tusca- 
loosa 

Dr. MARTEN TEN Hoor, University 

Harvey TERRELL, 3619 Redmont Road, 
Birmingham 

V. Porter Terry, Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. EuceENE THAMES, 2311 Old Shell 
Road, Mobile 

Joun Tuames, Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Dr. CHARLES THIGPEN, Montgomery 

Mrs. CHartes E. THOMAS, 2841 Canter- 
bury Road, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Jetr M. Tuomas, 3175 Thomas 
Ave., Montgomery 

Sim A. Tuomas, Eufaula 

STEFFEN THOMAS, Stone Mountain, 
Georgia 

CHARLES THOMASON, Anniston 

Mrs. W. D. THomason, Albertville 

James L. TuHompson, P. O. Box 193, 
Heflin 

Mrs. Paut W. THompson, 7 Shades Cres- 
cent Road, Birmingham 9 

R. DuPont THompson, 5 Glen Iris Park, 
Birmingham 

Fant H. Tuorniey, Birmingham Public 
Library, Birmingham 
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James INNEs THORNTON, Boligee 

Marion A. THURMAN, Box 630, Syla- 
cauga 

Mitton Boyce THWEATT, 2900 Berwick 
Road, Birmingham 

Dean R. E. TipweEt, University 

S. L. Toomer, 156 W. Mag. Ave., Au- 
burn 

Mrs. HENRY J. Toner, 811 Abbott Ave., 
Selma 

Cares L. Torsert, LaFayette 

Dr. J. ALLEN Tower, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

Miss MARGUERITE MILLER Trost, 9 C 
University Court, Tuscaloosa 

Eucene L. Turner, III, 827 Oak St., 
Anniston 

Horace P. Turner, P. O. Box 462, Mo- 
bile 

J. D. Turner, Berry 

Miss AGNES MARGARET TUTWILER, Greens- 
boro 

Mrs. HERBERT TUTWILER, 
Road, Birmingham 

TremMPLE W. Tutwiter, II, 124 Memory 
Court, Mountain Brook, Birmingham 

Mrs. CAROLYN SHIELDS TyNEs, 26 New 
Country Club Road, Birmingham 

Joun C. Tyson, Jr., 607 Felder Ave., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. D. T. UNDERWoop, 406 Cliff Place, 
Homewood, Birmingham 

Joun Lewis UNDERWOOD, Route 13, Box 
160, Birmingham 

Dr. S. S. UNbDERWOooD, 
Building, Birmingham 

H. L. Upsuaw, Eufaula 

Locan C. UrqQuuart, 
Company, Prichard 

JAMEs CALLANAN VAN ANTWERP, 905 Van 
Antwerp Building, Mobile 

Mrs, JAMES CALLANAN VAN ANTWERP, 905 
Van Antwerp Building, Mobile 

EpcAar W. VANDERGRIFT, Route 4, One- 
onta 

J. A. VANN, 1731 First Ave., North, Bir- 
mingham 

James A. VANN, Jr., Box 2532, Birming- 
ham 

RoserT E. VARNER, Tuskegee 

ALFRED T. VAUGHAN, Troy 

Mrs. ANNIE Laurie VeITcH, Apt. B, 3820 
Southern Ave., S. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. CADE VERNER, The Library, Uni- 
versity 

A. W. VoctTLe, Transportation Building, 
Birmingham 

OLIVER JULIAN WaAbE, 626 Wood Ave., 
Florence 
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ARTHUR G. WAKEMAN, Coosa Pines 

A. D. WaLpEN, Headland 

Mrs. A. D. WALDEN, Headland 

Miss ANNE KENDRICK WALKER, Eufaula 

CuLLom WALKER, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham 

Miss EvELYN WALKER, 3003 Mountain 
Ave., Apt. 7, Birmingham 

Dr. L. M. WALKER, Jasper 

WINSTON WALKER, JR., Albertville 

Leonarp DELonc WALLACE, 200 North 
Madison St., Athens 

Joun M. Warp, Alabama State Chamber 
of Commerce, Montgomery 

H. D. Warner, Gulf States Paper Corp., 
Tuscaloosa 

EMMETT WarREN, Sycamore 

HERBERT M. WarrEN, Box 549, Birming- 
ham 

Jupce W. C. Warren, 6th Judicial Cir- 
cuit, Tuscaloosa 

W. T. Warren, Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Frep SHELTON WATSON, Box 172, Enter- 
prise 

C. Wivper Watts, Barton Hall, Chero- 
kee 

Joun J. Weatuerty, P. O. Box 1376, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Graves H. Weaver, Elmore 

Joun C. Wess, Jr., 302 Commissioners 
St., Demopolis 

L. JoHN WEBER, Box 46, Clayton 5, Mis- 
souri 

Mrs. DAN T. WexssTER, 3033 South 13th 
Avenue, Birmingham 

Raymonp WEEKS, 3420 Altamont Road, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. H. H. WEFEL, 1311 Azalea St., Mo- 
bile 19 

CHARLES WEGELIN, 1006 11th Way, South, 


Birmingham 

Mrs. A. SicMUND WEIL, 605 Lapsley, 
Selma 

F. C. Weiss, 2620 Highland Ave., Bir- 
mingham 

Gorpon T. Wetcu, P. O. Box 404, Tal- 
ladega 

Ciarence A. WELLS, 1908 Riverside, 


Monroe, La. 

J. W. Wetts, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Montgomery 

Joun L. Wuattey, Opelika 

Jupce Ropert J. WHEELER, Shades Crest 
Road, Birmingham 9 

Wituram B. Wuirte, 2100 Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Miss ALICE M. WHITFIELD, 511 Cedar St., 
Demopolis 

Henry JONES WHITFIELD, Demopolis 
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Bryant A. WuHiTMrIRE, 1303 Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Dr. Bert H. WIESEL, 
Building, Birmingham 

CwHarces R. WiccINS, SR., Jasper 

A. L. Wicinton, Gordo 

Sm S. WitBaAnks, Alexander City 

Mrs. Frep W. WILKERSON, 206 Gilmer 
Ave., Montgomery 

Rosert S. WiLkErson, Comer Building, 
Birmingham 

Dr. WILLIAM W. WILKERSON, Drs. Wil- 
kerson & McConnico, Montgomery 

Horace WILKINSON, 608 Farley Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. DeWitr Wittcox, 4148 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. ALMA BisHop WILLIAMS, Akron 

Dr. CLANTON WarE WILLIAMs, Univer- 
sit 

Fuser T. WriitaMs, 2026 3rd Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

Rosert J. WILLIAMS, 
Road, Birmingham 

Joun T. Wituiamson, 215 South Gay 
St., Auburn 

Rosert S. WILLINGHAM, LaFayette 

Mrs. GeEorGE BULLOCK WILLIs, Wood- 
leigh, 2833 Duke St., Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia 

Miss MABEL E. WiLLoucHBY, The Ridge- 
ly Apartments, Birmingham 

Dr. Frank C. Witson, 402 Medical Arts 
Building, Birmingham 

Miss LUCHARLLE C. Wi1son, 217 Mildred 
St., Montgomery 

Dr. WILLIAM K. Witson, Haleyville 

W. L. Witson, 2200 First Ave., North, 
Birmingham 


Medical Arts 


3042 Salisbury 
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Henry AsHursT WINGATE, Verbena 

Miss Mary WInn, Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, Birmingham 

WInsTon REESE WITHERS, Greensboro 

Mrs. ALLAN HarvEY Woopwarp, 4101 
Altamont Road, Birmingham 9 

Joz H. Woopwarp, II, Woodward Iron 
Company, Woodward 

RosertT H. Wooprow, 3212 Salisbury 
Road, Birmingham 

Rosert H. Wooprow, Jr., First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham 

R. M. Woo tr, Anniston 

Mrs. BENJAMIN ALLEN WOOTEN, Sr., 402 
North 9th St., Opelika 

Jupce Reusen H. Wricut, 1615 Dearing 
Place, Tuscaloosa 

Miss SARAH ARMSTRONG WyYMan, Hill 
Top Arms, Apt. 600, Montgomery 

E. A. Yates, The Southern Company, 
20 Pine St., New York 5, New York 

Howarp YEILDING, 3521 8th Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

NEWMAN MANLEY YEILDING, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham 

GuapsToneE H. YEUELL, University 

Frank M. Younc, 408 First National 
Building, Birmingham 

Miss MARTHA MCCONNELL Younc, Liv- 
ingston ; 

Mrs. BECKMAN LEE YOUNGBLOOD, Minter 

S. H. Youncsioop, Phoenix Building, 
Birmingham j 

Mrs. JOHN ZEROLIS, 322 First St., Chicka- 
saw 

CuHares F. ZuKoskt, Jr., First National 
Bank, Birmingham 
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Miss Rosa Lee Wells, Montevallo, has recently published General 
Lee, a Great Friend of Youth, a volume written primarily for young 
people. It is available from Vantage Press, 230 W. 41 St., New York 
City. i 

* #* @ 

Mrs. Ethel H. Crumpton, Minter, has completed her history of 
Pleasant Hill Baptist Church, 1840-1940, entitled Religion for a Cen- 
tury. 

ee 0 & 

James R. Record, auditor of Madison County, has compiled “A 
Report on Madison County, Its History, Operation and Finances.” 
The beautiful booklet, historically important from cover to cover, 
celebrates the 143rd anniversary of the founding of the county. 

* * * 


The University of Alabama has acquired the unique copy of Bar- 
tolome de las Casas, Historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1875-1876) which 
originally belonged to Henry Harisse, the famous authority on Chris- 
topher Columbus. Many of Harisse’s notes appear in the margin. 

* * * 


A marker commemorating the Battle of Horseshoe Bend was ap- 
propriately dedicated June 28, 1951, on U. S. Highway 241, fourteen 
miles south of Alexander City and one mile north of Dadeville. Judge 
C. J. Coley of Dadeville, Mr. Rucker Agee, president of the Alabama 
Historical Association, and Mr. Hill Ferguson spoke. Mr. Alton 
Wallace was master of ceremonies at the dinner which was sponsored 
by the Dadeville Kiwanis Club. 


The Southern Historical Association will meet in Montgomery 
November 8-10. On Saturday morning, November 10, the president 
of the Alabama Historical Association, Mr. Rucker Agee, will preside 
at a section meeting at which papers will be presented by Mr. Hugh 
Cardon and Miss Rena Andrews. 
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